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School counselors face identity crises since they 
must respond to the conflicting demands of students, faculty members, 
administrators, commercial and industrial Interests, parents, and the 
local community. In order to defend themselves against public 
criticism, counselors must find a way of illustrating their 
effectiveness. Data obtained from an administration of the IBC 
Input-Output Analysis of Student Personnel Services (1971-73) was 
used to determine the performance (cbjectivesi efforts, and outputs) 
of all Florida community college counselors aud of Brevard Community 
College (BCC) counselors. The major conclusions drawn are: (1) 
counselor 2r are an effective social force in educational institutions 
and will remain so as long as their rervices facilitate the goals of 
the institution; (2) counselors do have an identity problem; (3) a 
systems approach to the management of counselor activities can be an 
effective tool in defining and evaluating the role and effectiveness 
of community college counselors; and (4) counseling is functioning at 
a healthy and satisfactory lev^l in Florida community colleges and at 
BCC. The author recommends the adoption of a systems model by BCC 
counselors; such as a model wi'^l determine the results of exact 
services provided and will measure the benefits in relation to cost 
to the institution. A review of pertinent literature and several 
tables and charts illustrating data are also included. (DC) 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



It wil' be the purpose of this paper to devote attention to the 
ccntio'-ing counselor Identity controversy as it applies to the commu- 
mty college counselor. The systems approach to management of coun- 
selor activlries will be explored with the aim of better defining and 
evaluating the role and effectiveness of community college counselors* 
Data from the IRC Model For Input-Output Analysis of Student Personnel 
S::rv^:c3S will be utilizec :is this study attempts to achieve four out- 
corr.05 . 

The first outcome will be an objectives assessment to determine 
levels of present importance for counselor objectives at Brevard 
Community College in relation to the average level of present impor- 
tance for all Florida community colleges. The objectives assessments 
portion of this stucfy v/i 1 1 be treated in two parts. Part one will 
examine data concerning Brevard Community College staff and Brevard 
Community College student perceptions for the levels of present im- 
portance being placed on twelve counselor objectives at Brevard Commu- 
nity College. A test for significance of differences In the responses 
of these two groups, for all twelve objectives, will be conducted. 

NULL HYPOTHESIS I 

Hq: There is no difference between Brevard Community College 
staff and Brevard Community College student mean score 
responses for the level of present importance being placed 
on the twelve counselor objectives at Brevard Community 
Col 1 ege . 

Alternate Hypothesis: Hj Ui f U2 

Part two will be a comparison of data concerning perceptions of 
Brevard Community Collegu students and those of Florida community 
college students for the level of present importance being placed on 
twelve counselor objectives by Florida community colleges. A test 
for significance of differences in the responses for these two groups, 
for all twelve objectives, will be conducted. 

NULL HYPOTHESIS II 

Hq: There is no difference between the mean scores of Brevard 
Community College students for the level of present im- 
portance oeing placed on the twelve counselor objectives 
by Brevard f immunity College, and the average mean scores 
of Florida community college students for the level of 
present importance being placed on said objectives 
Florida community colleges. 

Alternate Hypothesis: Hn U3 f 



A for.v.jla will be designed so that various ratings for the per- 
:oivoc l^vol of present importance being placed on counselor objectives 

can assigned. 

The second outcoir.e will be an efforts assessment to determine 
the cost per FTE per objective which is expended by Florida community 
collegas to accomplish the twelve counselor objectives. Examination 
of Zi'^e data showing the cost per FTE per objective for Brevard Community 
College and tr.e Florida conmunrty colleges state-wide average cost per 
FTC per oDjective will indicate levels of effort experced on the twelve 
objectives. A test for significance of d'^fferences oetweer the coiit 
expended per FTE, for all twelve objectives, for Brevard Ccmmunlty 
College and the computed average for all Florida community colleges 
will conducted. 

NULL HYPOTHESIS III 

HqI There is no difference between the cost per FTE which 
Brevard Community College expends to accomplish the . 
twelve counselor objectives and the computed state-wide 
average cost per FTE for Florida community colleges to 
accomplish said objectives. 

Alternate Hypothesis: Hjjj f Xg 

The third outcome will be an output assessment to determine the 
extent counselor programs were successful in accomplishing the selected 
objectives. Examination of data showing Florida community colleges"^ 
sta-f and student responses to specific criterion for each objective 
will reveal their perceptions for levels of counselor effectiveness. 
A formula will be devised so that a rating may be assigned for levels 
of perceived counselor effectiveness. 

The fourth outcome will be to stimulate discussions of counselor 
identity ai Brevard Conmunity College. Tnis will be accomplished 
through the development of a handbook proposing a future base for 
the ro'e, function, and evaluation cf Community College Counselors. 
Counselor role justification will be founded in those services which 
counselors perform to facilitate the established goals of the commu- 
nity college. This handbook will be discussed by the Brevard Commu- 
nity College counseling staff. Cocoa Campus. Their response, directed 
toward adopting such a document as a guide to manage and evaluate 
counselor unit activities at Brevard CoTimunlty College will be pre- 
sented in this study. 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 
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There is r.o question about the fact that counselors are needed to 
work within the educational setting and assist students In dealing v/ith 
their school related concerns. However, the question of whether coun- 
selors represent a force capable of creating desired social change has 
been raised by The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(See appendix, page - ) . Others have also attacked counselors, Brammer 
writes (2', "They are critici::cd by other helping professions for their 
s j-^/Cf i c i i ty , and they are being dispossessed of their basic helping 

.'L.r.cti cr. \)y school psychologists and social workers Counselors are 

beir.- called upon increasingly to function as psychological specialists 
in behavior change...." A .timulus for such criticism may be a failure 
0^ all concerned to accept the uniqueness of traditional counselor roles. 
T'lis includes counselors who take a narrow view of their functions and 
focus their energies only on tasks of high personal Interest. For some 
counselors (0*3anion: 3) this will be to operate at a sophisticated 
psycr.ol c:: cal level, helping students solve highly intense, personal- 
social problems and reject such meaningful activities as educatlonal- 
ccc'uoazi onal decision making as being routine or trivial. For other 
counselors the reverse will be true. 

While some counselors will seek to structure their tasks to meet 
personal preferences, students often expect them to be miracle workers 
who serve ds buffers between themselves and faculty or administrators; 
zr to generally be a walking encyclopedia of knowledge. Faculty members 
rrcz'^2r:t'y view the counselor as their resource person who should be 
readily available when needed to assist in handling specific proble'^is 
wirn students. Administrators would often like the counselor to be a 
personal extension of themsel ves--one who would carry out college 
oolicies and administrative decisions in routine, docile fashion. 
Business, labor and even government agencies see the counselor as one 
WHO guides students into and out of careers, depending on the local, 
state, and national manpower needs of the time, regardless of student 
interests, talents, or desires. Parents seek a source of accurate Infor- 
r.aticn and hope counselors will reflect and Instill those particular 
values and attitudes cherished by themselves and the community. As tax- 
payers and legislators, citizens are insisting on a proper accounting of 
counselor performance for the amount of dollars spent. 

Until recently, accurate measurements of counselor endeavors were 
not held to be a realistic possibility because counselors often deal 
with naladoptive student behavior and utilize abstract concepts of the 
affective domain* Such a situation seems to have added confusion to 
tr.e counselor role "Just what does he do?" Even so, counselor ser- 
vices continue to be given high priority within the educational system. 
Cc.r.sclors, therr.sel ves , have been so engrossed in trying to provide good 
service that they h^ve not taken time to develop adequate measurement 
techniques which provide the data to tell others what or how well they 
are coir.^;. Community college counsel ors> 1 i ke other educational counselors, 
have searched for effective ways to deal with public criticism* While 
there sce.r.s to be no agreement as to a specific evaluation technique 
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for counselor services, the systens approach holds some promise. It, 
first c- a". 1, will allow counselors to define and evaluate their activ- 
ities in zerr.s of specific objectives that facilitate the goals of the 
ccmmur.ity coT.^ige. Secondly, the systems approach will reflect the costs 
of ccur.selo' services to the institution. Therefore, the systems approach 
wou'.i c.pp3£.r to offer counselors a positive base from which to defend 
against the above criticisms. 

REVIEl.' CF LITERATURE 

THE CDMM'jrilTY-J'uAlOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 

The community-junior college is uniquely a 20th Century American 
insxi tuti on . Originally it was proposed as an extension of the high 
scr.col so that the university would be free from the necessity of pro- 
viding the first two years of liberal arts education for their students. 

The first junior college in America was established in 1901 as a 
result of the efforts of William Rainey Harper (5). After a siow start, 
the coxmur.i ty- j uni or college movement mushroomed throughout America In 
the last decade. Thornton offers three factors for the continued growth 
of the ccmrauni ty- juni or college (6): 

1. The development of the ideal or concept cf the junior college 

2. The continued growth of wealth in the United States, and 

3. The social phenomenon known as "the American Dream" or 
belief, that society is expected to provide as much 
education as any individual desires and can profit from. 

A vigorous need for a post-secondary educational opportunity for 
all A.^ericans was stimulated during the 1960's, right after "Sputnic' 
and tne resulting U.S. - Russia race for the moon. It was during this 
tir.e period that comnunity-junior college enrollments exploded and many 
states began legislation allowing the community-junior college to be- 
come a totally separate and independent post-secondary educational in- 
sti tution. 

The comprehensive community college of the 1970's can best be 
described by its stated purposes and goals such as those of Brevard 
Community College (7): 

P'JRPOSE 

It is the purpose of Brevard Community College to provide each 
citizen cf Brevard County with the opportunity to pursue know- 
led-a and gain a more rewarding life through self-enrichment. 
This is accomplished through the College's educational and 
ccmmjnity service programs. In an effort to provide each person 
With the r.aximun chance for success, individual progression is 
♦-r.ohasi^ed in both the academic and occupational areas. Members 
cf' faculty and admi ni strati vo' s ta ff are constantly searchinq for 
and impl^-ifientim more effective and efficient methods of fully 
achieving the College's purp(Jtl.. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Tne goals and objectives of BGC are to provide: 

the first twc years of a baccalaureate degree program 

vocational and technical programs to prepare for em- 
ployment or to supplement current employment 

courses of a cultural, occupational, and avocational 

nature 

academic, vocational, and personal counseling services 

centers for community activities and cultural enrichment 

In so doing, the College wishes to foster the enrichment 
of the cultural, civic, recreational, and occupational 
life of the community it serves. 



THE SCHOOL GUIDANCE MOVEMENT; 

In the last forty years many volumes of literature have been 
v/ritten on the subject of school counselors and counseling services. 
Many oractioners and/or counselor experts have offered their own unique 
lirpressions to the discussions about the role and effectiveness of ♦ 
school v^uidance services in general and counseling In particular. 
Basically, all advocates of school guidance programs. Including those 
in community junior colleges, have emphasized personal counseling to 
facilitate the personal growth of students. 

The school guidance movement, like the community college move* 
ment, began about the turn of the 20th Century. Frank Parson Is 
credited with starting the guidance movement when he attempted to 
aid the unemployed by establishing the Vocational Bureau In Boston, 
in 1903 (3). The National Vocational Guidance Association was 
established soon afterward and first defined guidance as, "a process 
of assisting an individual to choose, enter and progress In an 
occupati on . ** (9) 
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External social and economi have had a great deal of 

influence on the development of scnool guidance movement. 

Stewart and Warnath discuss several of the most significant forces, 

(itemized below) that have affected and changed the direction of 
school guidance (10). 

1. Testing for individual differences was introduced 
into the U. S. by 1916. 

2. During WWI group intelligence tests were used to 
help with determining manpower placement In the 
mi 1 i tary . 

3. During the 1920*s and 1930's, a counseling technology 
appeared with Wi 1 1 i afii:.on ' s counselor-centered approach 
and Roger's client centered model. 

4. During the depression years: 

A. The Carnegie Foundation funded the national 
conference to discover ways to combat unemploy- 
ment. 

B. The federal government established the Employment 
Service to reduce the number of unemployed and 
serve as a clearing house for Information about 
jobs and to assist with job placement. 

5. Uni /ersi ti es began research to improve aptitude tests 
and study social problems and ways for counselors to 
be effective. 

6» The National Defense Education Act of 1958: 

A. called for counselors to encourage academically 
able students. to enter science and other related 
f iel ds. 

B. provided for university institutes for the train- 
ing of more counselors. 

C. provided for a counselor Idenlty separate from 
that of the teacher. 

D. stimulated the employment of full-time counselors. 

The National Defense Education Act ushered In the period of 
massive post-secondary educational opportunities for Americans. 
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TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE AND COUN SELING SERVICES 

Because community-junior colleges grew out of the K-14 educa- 
tioral system, secondary level guidance services were continued as 
a means to meet student needs. The value of counselors at these 
Lo ed ca?ional evels have been effectively stated. For example: 
Ccrant (11) states, "...a high school staff should assist tne stu- 
dent in the choice of his or her elective P'-OQ''^";- ••• therefore .a 
aoSd counseling system, I believe, is basic to the comprehensive 
hiQh s?hSol " In spec fic reference to the community college. 
Srumbau h° 2) and Thornton (13) suggest guidance as ad offered 
to students for discovery of their talents and 1 ^-"^ 5*51°"^, „ 
clarify their goals and objectives and to make sound decis ons In 
the areas of vocational and educational choice and personal pro- 



blems . 



What has been labeled as Guidance Services at the secondary 
school level, is often termed Student Personnel Services at the 
community co lege. Matson (14) describes Student Personnel Ser- 
5ic^s as. "That portion of the college which provide o"t-o^-clfSS 
services to students. ..designed to facilitate the basic objectives 

f thelnstitution." Thornton (15) ^^^^"."^tu ent Personnel 
Se-Vces will include the g-uidance service with its multitude or 
functi-ons student activities, placement and fo^ow-up. records. 
rASParch and evaluation, and an administ. tive organization to 
^Arrf/out the services." The predominant community college concept 

f g'iiS Sce'ts' leir-l-.a clus'ter o^related services jn /u;j ions, 
the most important of which is counseling." '"'^oehlich (17} con 
ceptSalizesJhe counseling service when he writes about counseling 



as : 



A setting in which any student may discuss in 
confidence, with a counselor, any P':o5l^m which 
concernshim. The problems which students bring 
to the counselors range from requests for infor- 
mation about relatively routine educational and 
vocational matters to requests for assistance in 
copeing with personal adjustment P|;'obl?";s. When- 
ever counselors are unable to furnish the help 
requested, the student is referred to other per- 
sons or agencies for assistance. .. Counseling 
services to students are on a voluntary basis. 
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Counselinq can occur on a one-to-one hasis or in small group 
situations. GrouD counseling can have a variety of purposes ranging 
on a continuum from group guidance, which is primarily information 
giving, to group psychotherapy which involves working with indi- 
viduals v/ho have emotional problems. Group activity offers oppor- 
tunity for group members to interact with each other, to attack 
common problems, to experiment wi th unique individual behavior, 
to experience a sense of belonging, to share feelings, to develop 
new understandings, and to have any number of experiences which 
r.ay not be possible on a one-to-one basis. 



COUNSELING AS A PROCESS 

Some practioners prefer to describe counseling as a process. 
Ofman (18) for example, writes: 

Counseling is essentially a human, interpersonal 
process in which the relationship between the 
counselee and the counselor Is central. Coun- 
seling is not merely a "technique" of interviewing, 
an instructional device, nor an assessment gleaned 
from IBM-scored testing instruments and read to 
one person by another. It is, rather, an encounter 
between two persons talking at times deeply and Im- 
portantly, wherein communication is facilitated, 
understanding sought, and growth fostered, as a 
function'of the special relationship established. 
The dimensions of this special relations .p--one 
that involves risk, commitment, and courage on 
the part of both participants... 

Viewing counseling as a process does not change the strategies 
of the counseling situation. Stewart and Warnath (19) find each 
real counseling situation contains much the same beginning and end. 
"It generally begins uvith an attempt by the counselor to und^stand 
a counselee and his situation, and ends with the counselee nIaMLng 
seme aecisions or series of decisions in the light of his owli ^ 
understandings." Gelatt (20) considers counseling as simply a 
decision making process, wherein each client would define specific 
behavioral goals, collect and analyze data relevant to the problem, 
and evaluate alternatives in accordance with outcomes and conse- 
quences." Tyler (21) suggests that "Counseling Is personalized 
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1 earni no . . . the enphasis Is on tne learner as an ultimately respon- 
sible, Choi ce-nnaki ng individual v/hose choices will be a reflection 
of the sort of person he wants to be." In this context it Is im- 
portant to point out that counseling responsibilities should not be 
takan lighily by the counselor, the student or college administra- 
tion. Tyler (22) cautions that, "Counseling is serious business. 
Across the counselor's desk come the aspirations and anxieties, the 
convictions and difficult choices that generate all the theories 
about human personality." 



COUNSELIMG THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT 

Counseling opportunities at the community college are unique 
in terms of the clientele. No longer is the student body composed 
of only 13-21 year olds. Counselors at this level not only have 
to deal with a changing student population but a rapidly changing 
curriculum and uncertain economic and social conditions. Adult 
students are attracted to the community college by Technical, 
Vocational and Continuing Education programs and the absence of 
artificial admission barriers such as admissions tests. They 
bring with them a variety of needs and constraints not experienced 
at any other educational level. 

Counseling adults in areas of educational and career planning 
takes on additional dimensions when the student's perceptions of 
his personal environment serve as a stimulus to consider the 
community college as an escape from unemployment, underemployment, 
or an otherwise hostile situation. Some adults face a continual 
search for satisfaction of that vague, undefinable feeling of self- 
ful f r.lment. In cases of that adult student who is changing his 
career or, the frustrated housewife who has not worked for a period 
of years, there may be complete Ignorance of the five phases of 
career development. Therefore, counselors, because the student 
lacks appropriate information or work experience, must often deal 
with each of these phases (career awareness, self and career ex- 
ploration, career planning, preparation, and placement) before final 
educational objectives can be determined. Each situation may be 
further complicated by a lack of finances, poor study skills, and 
other family or personal problems. Because community college stu- 
dents exhibit such a wide range of needs for assistance in reaching 
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decisions that affect their success in school v/ork and life, and, 
because cv severe human, social or economic limitations that 
affect sorr.a clients, it is the counselors who are best suited to 
provide assistance. O'Banion (23) writes, "The counselor, by 
virtue of his expertise and position, can focus on the specific 
problems of the student because he does not have classes to 
teacn or a college to run." 

Each counselor is painfully aware that there will be some 
cases he v/ill not be able to completely resolve. Referral is 
the acceptable function in such instances. However, the counselor 
has the responsibility to encourage each client to utilize his 
own personal resources and environmental opportunities in the 
process c^" self-understanding, planning and decision-making. 
Tyler puts this type of situation in proper perspective when 
she writes (24), "Our job, as counselors, is not to remove physical 
and ir.entdl handicaps or to get rid of limitations, but to find 
sturdy shoots that can grow and flourish even though some of the 
branches of the plant are defective. Our acceptance of lim1tc)tions 
and our respect for strengths go together. . . " 

THE COUNSELOR ROLE CONTROVERSY 

If in fact a counselor role crisis does exist, there should 
be logical reasons to explain why. A general observation can be 
r.ade of the fact that counselors have different expectations placed 
uoon them by each of the different groups they attempt to serve. 
Could it be that when counselors fail to perform or act as any 
group feels they should in a given situation, then counselors are 
judged in negative rather than tolerant terms? An even more im- 
portant question could be, are there valid opportunities for 
conflict over counselor roles and can these be resolved? Although 
he does not specify counselors in his discussion, Dresssl (26) 
cites several reasons why Student Personnel Workers have never 
been held in high respect as colleagues by the faculty. Among 
tnerr. are cc^npetition for institutional funds, criticism of the 
faculty, and an over-emphasis of pers onal -soci al development at 
the cost of intellectual development. Furthermore, he suggests 
that administrators and the general public tend to casi Student 
Per:>onnel Workers into the role of policemen who are expected to 
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♦jphold ins tl tiiti onal law and order. Therefore, those who encour- 
age institutional changes to better meet student needs or who 
acvGcate greater student freedoms are likely to antagonize admin- 
istrative officials. 

Basic personality pattern differences between counselors and 
administrators seem to exist and may cause incompatible role ex* 
pectations. Several studies cite real differences in the type of 
oecole who become counselors and those who strive for secondary 
level administrative positions. Kemp (26) found that counselors 
attenpt to satisfy their needs primarily by understanding how 
others feel about problems, putting themselves in the place of 
ethers, and saying things which will reveal how others feel, 
whereas, principals tend to find need satisfaction by striving to 
bo successful, solving problems, conforming, doing what is expected 
and being recognized as an authority. Chenault and Seegars (27) 
discovered that counselors and principals have different values. 
While both are dominant type personalities, principals tend to be 
nore competitive and counselors are more tol erant, wi th principals 
placing a higher value on controlling situations. Reaves and 
Arbuckle (23) found that Deans of women were more authoritarian, 
persuasive, less sympathetic and understanding than were coun- 
selors. Mathewson (29) suggests a distinct priority line for 
occupational emphasis that separates the counselor from the ad- 
ministrator. The counselor is concerned primarily with student 
personal needs and educative functions while administrators are 
primarily concerned with institutional needs. 

Advocates for counselors to adopt a sociological approach 
have gained some recognition. Such a role (Boy and Pine, 30) 
"...would allow counselors to deal primarily with institutional 
change thereby eliminating many problems which now require Indi- 
vidual and group counseling." This role Is not unfamiliar to 
counselors who are well aware that social or environmental change 
can have far reaching effects in terms of developing positive 
student behavior, eas-^'ng of tensions, and even increasing the 
quality of student academic performance. However, the institution 
cannot fully uti^.iza counselor talents in reconstruction efforts 
unless he has a direct part within the decision-making power 
structure . 
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Stubbins (31) suggests that counselors are relegated to the 
bottom cf the hierarchial ladder in college organizational struc- 
tures. Here they are expected to carry out policies and pro- 
cedures about which they are rarely consulted. The fact that 
counselors ere professionally prepared for their unique tasks 
for contributions to students and the institution becomes insig- 
nificant because his duties, style of performance and even pro- 
fessional integrity are completely In the hands of college adminis- 
trators, regardless of their experience with or understanding of 
counseling as a profession. 

Differences between counselor types and administrative types 
in areaS of individual values, ways of seeking need satisfaction 
thrcugn work, and employee relationships certainly appear sufficient 
10 create conflicts in counselor role expectation. Other groups and 
agencies also share responsibility for the counselor role dilemma 
(see appendix - pages 5-6 of 6th Report National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education). This raises the question of who should deter- 
mine the counselor's role in the community college? 

Regardless of how others view counselor roles, counselors them- 
selves should be involved in determining exactly how they will 
function. Such determinations can best be made on the basis of 
those skills which counselors possess and can apply to performing 
critical service for students and the college. Counselors can 
ui:ilize their expertise to facilitate the goals of the community 
college in many ways. Several are listed below: 

K Assisting students and potential students in under- 
standing and appraising their unique interests, 
talents and desires. 

2. Assisting students in selecting career objectives, 
educational and vocational programs and courses in 
relation to their particular interests, capabilities 
and ultimate goals. 

3. Encouraging student personal development, (i.e., 
social adjustment, self-actualization, problem-solving, 
self-direction), through individual and group coun- 
seling experi ences . 

4. Assisting the administration and faculty in recon- 
struction efforts that will alleviate student dis- 
satisfactions and create a more relevant educational 
experience . 

5. Assisting with institutional research in the areas of 
changing student needs and problems and with evaluations 
probl ems . 
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Stewart and Warnath (32) discuss three theoretical behavioral 
r.odels around which specific ccunseling services can be organized 
zc facilitate the goals of the colleges. Each of these models 
(cultural, developmental, and end goal) can be designed to provide 
purpose and visibility to counselor activities. Behavioral models 
are directly related to and sometiiiies used interchangeably with 
goal centered systems models. Counselors who are process oriented 
win find these models helpful. 



GOAL CENTERED SYSTEMS APPROACH : 

The Goal Centered Systems Approach can be applied to counselor 
activities for the express purpose of determining results of exact 
services provided and measuring the benefits in relation to cost to 
the institution. 

An objective of goal centered or behavioral counseling models 
might be to bring about specific changes in the client's attitudes, 
therefore, (Vance 33) "The problem must be stated in terms of 
specific behavior change that the client would like to make," In 
ether words, what observable behavior should the client be able to 
do differently when counseling has been terminated. The three basic 
steps in designing performance goals for counseling (34) are to: 

A. identify terminal behavior or the performance goal 
by name 

B. describe important conditions under which behavior 
will occur 

C. specify the criterion of acceptable performance 

Counselors may hesitate to adopt a behavioural approach to 
counseling but as pressures of accountability continue to grow> 
they might have no better alternative. Krumbolti (35) points out 
several benefits of the goal centered approach when he writes> 
"The result would be... (a) a clearer anticipation of what coun- 
seling could accomplish. ..(c) a facilitation of the search for new 
end more effective techniques for helping clients and (d) the use 
of cifferent criteria for assessing the outcomes of counseling with 
different clients." Karr et al. (36) presents examples of how 
performance objectives (goal centered approach) have been applied 
to vocational guidance and counseling programs with emphasis on 
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developing student decision-making skills (see appendix, tables 1-2 ). 
However, these v/riters point out a danger for counselors who are 
net soph i sti ca-cad in developing performance goal s : ". . . sel ecti ng a 
career or occupation can be easily defined, however, selecting "the 
bast" occupation may not be an appropriate behavioral solution. The 
aporoori ataness of a particular decision must be Inferred from be- 
haviors which precede the decision rather than from the events which 
follow it.'' 

Stewart and Warnath (37) illustrate how the goal centered model 
may be applied to all areas and levels of counseling services. Ex- 
amples incluaa: the immediate goal level which could deal with a 
oarticular intarview structure for a specific client response; the 
intermediate level is broader in scope, such as increasing counselee 
academic performance; and, the ultimate goal level might be to assist 
each individual to develop and to implement a clearly defined sense 
of ider.ity. 

Woodruff (38) using the premise, "...the most meaningful lear- 
ning experience comes about when the student recognizes the reason 
for learning a specific skill and the relevance of that skill to a 
plan for achieving his overall objectives as he perceives them," 
offers an activity flowchart for "Objective-Recognition Education 
System" model (see appendix chart 1 ). This model illustrates a 
way to integrate counseling and individual objectives Into the total 
instructional program. 

Hoseford and Ryan (39) discuss a systems approach model that is 
goal centered and can be used in guidance and counseling programs as 
an effective decision-making tool with the express purpose, "...to 
red'uce complex problems and relationships to simple outputs." For 
simple counseling services their flowchart consists of six r.teps 
(see aopendix chart 1 ). When concerned about the organization and 
functioning of a complex guidance or counseling program, they suggest 
a systems model involving at least ten major functions (see appendix 
chart 2 ). 

Another management technique recently introduced in educational 
circles, that is closely related to the goal centered systems approach, 
is Planning, Programming, Budgeting, Systems, or the PPBS approach. 
This technique (40), "...systematically relates expenditures to the 
accomplishments of planned goals and programs In relationship to 
other programs." Utilization of the PPBS approach requires the 
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A Goal S:atc'nerit 



a general, timeless statement of broad direction, 
purpose, or intent without reference to a time 
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statements which are measurable within a time 
frame and indicate specifically how the degree 
of achievement will be measured, 

through the process of constraints, program 

description, and program evaluation, it is 
possible to focus on a problem and to generate 
alternative programs to correct the problem. 

Implementation of the systems approach will allow the counselor 
to look at every factor which influences his activities and affects 
the outcomes. It would offer a scientific base for decision-making 
and experimentation with various techniques or styles, and to deter- 
mine which were most successful. Using the systems approach as a 
xe:.ns of establishing specific counselor objectives and a clearly 
defined role to accomplish those objectives appears to be educa- 
tionally sound. An example of effective use of the systems approach 
for compiling data related to Florida Community College Student Per- 
sonnel Services is clearly illustrated by the Florida Community Junior 
College Inter-Institutional Research Council, Under the direction of 
Dr. James Wattenbarger , this group collected data (41) "designed to 
assess the importance of objectives, how they are achieved, to what 
extent they are achieved, and how much it costs per objective per 
student in any given year." The IRC Systems Approach is graphically 
embodied in the following logo: 
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While many groups, agencies, and even counselors themselves 
share responsi j1 i i ty f or the counselor role-identity dilemma, much 
remains to Le cons (for specific suggestions see appendix; page 6 ( kZ) 
of zhci ozh Report, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education). 
In the r.eantinie, counselor evaluation or accountability should not be 
over-enphdsi zed to the point of distracting counselors from serving 
students. It is obvious that counselors now are being asked to ex- 
plain ;.'hat they are doing, where they are going, and be able to state 
what it will take to arrive. How much time counselors will be given 
to develop such a delivery system remains to be seen. In any events 
counselors are now being called upon to document their activities. 
If counselors fail to accept this challenge then surely someone else 
will do the evaluations and make the decisions that rightly belong to 
counsel ors . 

DEFINITIONS OF TERMS: 

BCC: Abbreviation for Brevard Community College 

Cost per FTE: Cost for each full-time equivalent student 

FCC: Abbreviation for Florida Community Colleges 

IRC: Abbreviation for the Inter-Institutional Research 
Council, an agency which serves the research needs 
of Florida Community Colleges 

Social Force: The process of assisting and influencing 
others 

Systems Approach: A management technique that tends to 
describe how a service works. It is designed to 
relate expenditures to the accomplishments of 
planned goals and programs and to pinpoint problem 
areas . 

LIMITATIONS OF STUDY: 

This study will deal with only twelve of the original forty- 
seven objectives in the IRC Report (43). These twelve objectives 
were selected because they comprise the majority of BCC counselor 
work load and relate directly to traditional counseling functions 
of student appraisal and student educational, vocational and per- 
sonal decision-making. 
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The objectives assessment portion of this study will be limited 
to two compcrisons. Comparisons v/ill be of mean score responses for 
the level of present importance that these objectives are being 
given by Florida Community Colleges. .Specific comparisons will be 
made between the responses of: 



1. BCC Staff and BCC Students 



2. BCC Students and FCC Students 



9 



The efforts assessment v/ill be limited to one comparison of costs 
between BCC and FCC to accomplish these twelve objectives. 

Other factors not fully explained in the IRC Report may 
have limiting influences on this study: 

1. The population samples are identified only as community 
college staff or as community college students. 

2. The determinat'» on of the state-wide cost per FTE for each 
objective does not appear to be adjusted for such differ- 
ential factors as institutional differences In staff 
salaries, staff-to-student ratios or institutional funding 
from state or 1 ocal • resources. 

3. IRC designated counselor objectives may vary with assigned 
counselor duties and responsibilities at each Institution. 



ASSUMPTIONS GUIDING THIS STUDY: 

This study Is guided by assumptions that comparisons of FCC 
SvUdent and staff average mean score responses, with those of BCC, 
will give indications of the level of importance BCC and FCC gives 
to the twelve counselor objectives. Comparisons of cost factors 
will indicate the extent of effort BCC and FCC has put forth to 
accomplish said objectives. It is further assumed that: 

1. The populations being compared are considered equal as 
they represent samples from each staff and student body 
of those Florida community colleges which participated 
in the project. 
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2. The reported data reflects accurate indications of costs 
to the institutions involved. 

3. The reported data reflects accurate indications of staf* 
and stuaent perceptions for the level of present impor- 
tance which each institution is placing on the selected 
object! ves . 

4. Selection of twelve counselor objectives from the forty- 
seven original Student Personnel Service Objectives will 
not invalidate the data or assessments drawn from the 

U d w d • 

5. The cost per FTE is an equitable measure of institutional 
ef.ort to achieve each objective. 

This study assumes that each of the twelve counselor objectives 
^sponsibilitr ° ^^'"'"^ °^ counselor values, emphasis and 
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??.GCE:ij:.z: fo.r collecting data: 



Much data for this study was compiled from The IRC Model For 
Input-CutpL't AnaTysis of Student Personnel Services . The design ;)ur- 
pose and structure of this document is described below: (H) 

The IRC Modal was developed through a 1971-1973 statewide 
student personnel services project of 26 Florida con^munlty/ 
junior colleges. 

The model consists of three instruments: assessmeht of 
Student Personnel Services Objectives, Assessments of 
Outputs for Student Personnel Services, and Guide for 
Cost Analysis of Student Personnel Service Str^ktegies. 

Forty-six personnel service objectives are used In the 
assessment of objectives. Those objectives were Identified 
through statewide workshops of student personnel service 
practitioners and validated by having student and faculty 
respond to the importance of them. Further validity was 
esuiublished when the objectives were found to account for 
90 percent of student personnel service salary money for 
parti ci pat i ng col leges . 

In the objectives assessment, faculty members and students 
used a five point scale, with 1 as low and 5 as high, to 
rate selected objectives in terms of importance presently 
placed on them by the i r • coll eges and the importance the'' 
believe should be given them. In the output assessment, 
sT:udent and staff responses indicate to what extent student 
personnel service programs are successful In accomplishing 
the selected objectives. In the efforts assessment, re- 
sponses from student personnel staff members are analyzed 
to determine salary costs of each object*»ve. 

Data collection for this study was facilitated by formulating 
several questions to guide and to contrast the relationship of re- 
sponses for Brevard Community College with those computed as the 
average response for all Florida community colleges. In the objec- 
tives asrassment. Table I, page 21 > Includes data to answer the 
question. What are the mean score responses of Brevard Community 
College staff and students and the mean score responses of Florida 
community colleges* st^"^f and students, for the level of present 
importance being placed on couns<^lor objectives? Chart I, page g^ , 
illustrates data that answers the question. Are there observable 
differences in the mean score responses by Brevard Community College 
staff, Brevard Community College students, and Florida community 
collPie students, which Indicates their perceptions of the level of 
pre^.nt importance being placed on each objective *y Florida community 
colleges? 
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M?.r.y cuesticns were raised in the assessment of effort for 
Florida community colleges. Table II, located on page 9li t offers 
data to answer the following questions: 

1. Are there differences in the descending order of rank 
fcr each of the twelve objectives based on the greatest 
cost per FIE per objective for BCC and FCC? 

2. Are there differences in the cost per FTE per objective 
for BCC and FCC? 

3. Are there differences in the total costs per FTE for BCC 
and FCC to accomplish the twelve objectives? 

4. Are there differences in the average cost per FTE for BCC 
and FCC to accomplish each of the twelve objectives? 

5. What, if any, will be the difference in the total cost per 
FTE for BCC and FCC to accomplish the twelve objectives? 

6. What, if any, will be the difference in the average cost 
per FTE per objective to accomplish each of the twelve 
ob jecti ves? 

7. Where will BCC rank for each objective, in relation to 
all FCC, when each objective is considered in descending 
order of rank from the greatest cost expended per FTE? 

8. Wl-ere will BCC ran!;, on the average, for all twelve 
objectives in relation to all FCC when rank Is considered 
in descending order from the greatest cost expended per 
FTE per objective. 

Data for Output Assessments will be presented only In state- 
e responses. Therefore, Tables 1-12 were created to show student 
and staff perceptions for the extent Student Personnel Services were 
successful in accomplishing the twelve selected counselor objectives 
within all Florida community colleges. Output assessment tables are 
located on pages 3.1-^3 of this study. 
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OBJECTIVES ASSESSMENTS 
TABLE I 
CHART I 
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PROCEDURES FOR TREATING DATA: 

Two tests will be conducted to determine if significant differ- 
ences exist between group responses for the level of importance being 
placed on counselor objectives. One test will be conducted to deter- 
mine if significant differences exist between institutional responses 
for efforts (cost) extended to achieve the twelve counselor objectives. 

Data from Table I, Table II, and Chart I point up that observable 
differences exist between each sample group response for each of the 
twelve objectives. An appropri ate" stati sti cal test will be used to 
determine if significant differences occur between thos-j groups under 
study when their composite responses for all twelve objectives are com- 
pared. EaciT Null Hypothesis calls for comparisons of responses between 
two independent sample groups, therefore, the (chi square) test for 
two independent samples will be usod because the respondents are clearly 
classified as independent groups and the observed responses under study 
are frequencies which fall into the discrete categories of local and 
stat?wide averages. For each test under Hq the observed frequencies 
are cast into a (k) X (r) contingency table, using K columns for the 
groups. The value of X'^ under Hq will be computed using the formula:Gf5) 



The region of rejection will consist of all values of X^ which are 
so large the probability associated with their occurrence under Hq Is 
equal to or less than a = .05. 

Each sample group will b»; assigned an identification number. Their 
responses are tested for significant differences using contingency 
tables and chi square computations under Hq. 





Table III 



BCC Students 
BCC Staff 



group 
group 



Table IV 



BCC Students 
FCC Students 



group 
group 



Table V 



BCC Cost 
FCC Cost 



group 
group 



4 
5 
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CTIVES ASSESSMENTS; 



The Ztjczz:\'as Assessment Evaluation Scale was designed for the 
oi;rDo„i of ODtiining a nore exact assessment of group response. Chart 
I dis :r.atcs ihree assessment levels range of importance of group 
response to -r.e objectives. Using this scale it is possible to cate- 
gorize responses of each group at given levels of importance(CHART I). 



OBJECTIVES ASSESSMENT EVALUATION 


SCALE: 


FOR LEVELS OF PRESENT IMPORTANCE 


BEING PLACED O.N OBJECTIVE 


MEAN SCORE 
RANGE 


LEVELS OF IMPORTANCE 


0.00--1 .99 
2.00--3.99 
3.00--4.00 


Low Importance 
Average Importance 
Highly Important 



CliTPUT ASSESSMENTS: 

Tha Output Assessment Evaluation 
exact assessnent of output or a worki 
tiveness could be determined. Point 
levels of effectiveness, so that it i 
responses to each objective at given 
levels for program effectiveness will 
of points assigned to each objective 
of criterion responses for each group 



Scale was designed so that a more 
ng definition for program effec- 
values v/ere assigned to defined 
s possible to categorize group 
levels of effectiveness. Definite 

be indicated by summing the value 
and dividing by the total number 
• (see tables 1-12) 



OUTPUT ASSESSMENT EVALUATION SCALE FOR OBJECTIVE AND TOTAL 

PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS: 



§ 



Output Point 

Value For 
Objecti ves 

1 



Levels of 
Program 
Effecti veness 

Highly Effective 



Satisfactory 



Need Improvement 



Criteria For 
Effecti veness 
Level s 

Positive responses, to objective 
criterion, fall above the 70th 
percenti le 

Positive responses, to objective 
criterion, are recorded for more 
than one-half of those students/ 
staff responding to the objective* 

Negative responses, to objective 
criterion, are recorded for more 
than one-half of those students/ 
staff responding to the objective* 
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CONTINGENCY TABLE 
AND 

CHI SQUARE COMPUTATION UNDER H 

FOR OBJECTIVES ASSESSMENT: 

TABLE III 
TABLE IV 

FOR EFFORTS ASSESSMENT: 

TABLE V 
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OUTPUT ASSESSMENTS 
TABLE 1-12 

SUMMARY. OF OUTPUT ASSESSMENTS 
TABLE VI 
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TA5LE 1 



OBJECTIVE 1 



By the first week of classes, the student will know that 
the following services are available and how to obtain 

them. 



CRITERION . Staff: Do students know which student personnel services 

are available to them? 

CRITERION, Students: Services often provided by colleges have been 

listed. Check each statement that accurately 
describes this service at your college. 



Yes 

No 

No Response 
Sample Size 



Staff 
48.4 
39.3 
12.3 
1418 



Student 



Provided 

Career counseling 72.0 

Personal counseling 72.4 

Job placement 57.4 

Academic advisement 73.2 

Financial aid .72.2 

Student activities 73.2 

Health services 39.9 

Sample size 4520 



Not Provided 
11.5 
10.9 
22.2 
11.2 
12.5 
11.1 
37.7 



No Response 
16.5 
16.7 
20.4 
15.5 
15.2 
15.7 
22.3 



Leaned of: 

Career counseling 
Personal counseling 
Job placement 
Academic advisement 
Financial aid 
Student activities 
Health services 



Prior to 
Regl stration 
57.3 
58.4 
34.8 
63,3 
68.6 
49.7 
39.6 



During 1st 
Week 
14.7 
18.5 
18.5 
17.7 
11.0 
27.3 
23.0 



After 1st 
Week 
28.0 
23.1 
46.7 
19.0 
20.5 
23.0 
37.4 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 
POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 2 



STUDENTS 1 
STUOcNTS 



ERIC 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



CRITERION . Staff: Do students know how to obtain the student personnel 

services that are available to them? 

CRITS'^.IOiN . Students: Services often provided by colleges are listed 

below. Check each statement that accurately 
describes the services which you have used. 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Sample size 



Staff 

46.2 
40.3 

13.5 
1418 



Students 




Used: 

Career counseling 
Personal counseling 
Job placement 
Academic advisement 
Financial aid 
Student activities 
Health services 
Sample Size 



Yes 
35.8 
* 37.8 
11.7 
45.8 
21 .2 
25.7 
4.1 
4520 



No 
45.9 
40.9 
51.2 
31.9. 
54. S 
52.5 
41.4 



No Response 



18.3 
22.2 
37.0 
23.0 
23.9 
21.8 
54.5 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 



POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 



2 



STUDENTS 



2 



• 



43 
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Table 2 



OBJECTIVE 2: Before the new student starts Into anv program he 

vn* n know the chances of his being able to success- 
fully complete the program* 



CRITERION t Staff: Before beginning college programs, do students 

know the chances (or probability) of their 
successfully completing the program? 



RITERTQN > Students: Before beginning your program, did you know 

the chance of your successfully completing 
the program? 



staff 



Student 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Sample Size 



28.8 
55.5 
15.7 
1418 



61 .6 
30.9 
8.4 
4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 



POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 3 



STUDENTS 2 



J 



44 

33 



Table 3 



OBJECTIVE 3: Before ragistration new students will know the kinds 
of vocational, technical, and college-parallel pro- 
grams that are available at the junior college. 



CRITERIC:; , Staff: Do students know the kinds of vocational, tech- 
nical, and college-parallel pi^ograms available 
to them prior to their first registration? 



CRITERION , Students: Check each statement below that describes 

your circumstances. 

Staff 



Yes 42.7 

No 44.5 

No Response 12.8 

Sample Size 1418 



Student 



# 



I have changed career plans one or more times 35.9 
I have considered changing my career plans 

since enrolling in college 33.4 
I have not considered changing my career plans 

since enrolling in col'^ege 38.4 
I would have enrolled in another career program 

had I known it was offered by the collfQe 

prior to my first registration 4.5 
I would have liked more assistance In choosing 

a career program 20.9 
I would have liked more information on what 

career programs were available at the college 

prior to my first registration 19.9 
I have not chosen a program at this time 10.0 
I was in a career prior to registering 13.9 
Sample Size 4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF J_ STUDENTS 



^ . 45 




3l^ 



Table 4 



OBJECTIVE 4: By the time of registration each new studant will have 
in writing the general requirements for the completion 
of his program. 



CRITERION , Staff: By the time of registration do students have the 

requirements for completion of their programs 
In writing? 



CRITERION , Students: By the time of registration, did you have the 

general requirements for the completion of 
your program in writing? 



staff 



Student 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Sample Size 



44.7 
36.2 
19.0 
1418 



56.7 
36.7 
6.5 
4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 



POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 2 



STUDENTS 2 



46 

35 



Table 5 



OBJECTIVE 5: Before registration new students will know If they need 
help in base skills such as reading, writing, or arith- 
metic. 



CRIT ERION . Staff: Do students who have academic difficulty due to 

lack of skills in reading, writing, mathematics 

or other basic skills areas know their deficiencies? 



CRITERION, Students: Have you had any difficulty due to lack of 

skills in reading, writing, mathematics or 
other basic skill areas? 



Staff Student 



Yes 


52.9 


27.7 


No 


35.8 


62.2 


Unknown 


00.0 


5.4 


No Response 


11.4 


4.7 


Sample Size 


1418 


4520 



If yes, when did you first learn of your lack of skill? 
Before your first registration 

at the college 41.5 
During your first term 

at the college ^4.8 

During your second term 6.5 

After the second term 7.2 

Sample Size 1250 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF ^ STUDENTS ^ 
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Table 5 



OBJECTIVE 6: Community college students will make and evaluate 
career plans as they progress toward graduation. 



CRITERION , Staff: Do students make and evaluate career plans as they 

progress in their college program? 

CRITERION > Students: Have you made and evaluated career plans as you 

progress towards your graduation? 



i 



staff Student 

Yes 49.9 61.0 

No 31.2 35.3 

No Response 10.9 3.7 

Sample Si-ze 1418 4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 2 STUDENTS 2 
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Table 7 



OBJECTIVE 7: Before choosing a career, each student will know his 
preferences such as v/orkir>g alone or with people, 
giving orders or following orders, working with hands 
or working with ideas. 



CRITERION , Staff: Do students know their personal preferences such 

as working alone or with people, giving orders or 
following orders, working with their hands or 
working with ideas before choosing a career pro- 
gram? 



CRITERION , Students: Did you know your personal preferences such as 

working alone or with people; giving orders or 
following orders; working with your hands or 
working with ideas before choosing a career 
program? 





Staff 


Student 


Yes 


29.4 


80.7 


No 


49.9 


15.7 


No Response 


20.7 


3.7 


Sample Size 


1418 


4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 3 STUDENTS 1 
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Table 8 



OBJECTIVE 8: 



Before choosing a career program, students will know 
the foUowing cnaracteristi cs of jobs In their area 
of career choice: 

a. range of income 

b. nrcessary training 

c. job opportunities 

d . working envi ronment 

e. typical job activities 



CRITEP , Staff: 



Do students know and consider the following job 
characteristics when choosing their career pro- 
gram? 

a. range of income 

b. necessary training 

c. job opportunities 

d. working environment 

e. typical job activities 



CRITERION , Students: 



Which of the following job characteristics did 
you know -and consider when choosing your career 
program? 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Sample Size 



staff 


Student 




35.3 


range of income 


57.9 


45.8 


necessary training 


55.0 


19.0 


job opportunities 


58.2 


1418 


working environment 


35.3 




availability of program 


32.3 




aptitude for career 


45.7 




Sample Size 


4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 



POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 3 STUDENTS 3 
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Table 9 



OBJECTIVE 9: The student will be able to select courses appropriate 
for his career choice by the time he chooses a major 
or specific college program. 



CRITERION , Staff: Are students able to select courses appropriate 

for their career choice? 



CRITERION, Students: Have you been able to select courses appropriate 

for your career choice? 



Staff Student 



Yes 


70.3 


79.8 


No 


18.3 


15.1 


No Response 


n.i 


5.1 


Sample size 


1418 


4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF J_ STUDENTS 
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Table 10 



OBJECTIVE 10: Each student who has chosen a major to be completed 
in a Florida senior institution will know what lower 
division courses are required at the senior Institu- 
tion for the completion of that major. 



CRITERION , Staff: Do students planning to transfer to a senior in- 
stitution know what lower division courses are 
required for the major course of study at the 
senior Institution to which they plan to transfer? 



8 



CRITERION ^ Students: A. Do you plan to transfer to a senior 

i nsti tu ti on? 

B. (students who plan to transfer to a senior 

i nsti tu ti on ) 

Do you know what lower division courses are 
required for your major at the senior In- 
stitution to which you plan to transfer? 





Staff 


Students A • 


Students B 


Yes 


54.3 


75.3 


56.6 


No 


27.6 


19.7 


43.4 


No Response 


18.1 


5.0 


00.0 


Sample size 


1418 


4520 


3255 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 2 STUDENTS 2 
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Table 11 



OBJECTIVE 11: Each student will know the necessity for continual 
reevaluation of most decisions and the necessity of 
adjustment of his goals. 



CRITERION , Staff: Do students know that some decisions pertaining to 

important matters such as career choices should 
be reconsidered occasionally? 



CRITERION , Students: Do you feel that most decisions pertaining to 

important matters such as career choices 
should be reconsidered occasionally? 



8 



Staff 



Student 



Yes 
No 

No Response 
Sample size 



61.1 
22.4 
16.5 
1418 



85.2 
5.0 
9.8 

4520 



OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 



POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF 2 STUDENTS 1 
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OBJECTIVE 12: Assistance will be available to students in choices 
of life style, examination of their values^ and 1n 
understanding themselves and their interpersonal 
reacti ons . 



CRITERION , Staff: Does the college provide students with assistance 

in choice of life style, examination of values, 
self-understanding and understanding of inter- 
personal rel ati onshi ps? 



CRITERION , Students: Check each of the following in which assistance 

is offered to students at your college: choice 
of life style, examination of values, under- 
standing self, and Interpersonal relationships. 



staff 

Yes 56.8 
No 26.4 
No Response 16.3 
Sample size 1418 



Student 




Yes 


No 


No Response 


Choi ce of 1 i fe style 


26.2 


73.8 


00.0 


Values -examined 


29.8 


70.2 


00.0 


Understanding self 


39.2 


60.8 


00.0 


Understanding inter-personal 






00.0 


rel ati onshi ps 


35.0 


65.0 


Sample Size 


4520 







OBJECTIVE EVALUATION SCALE: 

POINT VALUE ASSIGNED FOR STAFF _2_ STUDENTS 
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RESOLVING THE COUNSELOR IDENTITY CONTROVERSY 



A PROPOSED HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELOR ROLE, FUNCTION 
Ar;' EVALUATION 



Material for this document has been adopted In part 
fron the follow^nq selected sources: 

U. S. Office of Education, Division of 

Vocati onal Education 
Brevard Community College 
Inter-Institutional Research Council for 

Florida Community Colleges 
The American School Counselor Association 

This document will be structured around the current 
philosophy and goal*s of Brevard Community College. 

Evaluation of counselor programs will take place by 
using standardized forms from the IRC Model and 
assessing the results. 
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A PROPOSED HANDBOOK 
FOR THE 

ROLE AND FUNCTION OF COMMUNITY, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNSELORS 



5G 



The purpose of this handbook is to provide a descriotion of counselor 
role and function at Brovard Community College, It is intended to communi- 
CLZQ a clear understanding of counselor contributions and to provide scope 
ar.ci cireccion for counseling services. Counselors are essential staff 
xem::ers , who aid in implementing specific college services for students, 
wich a primary responsi bi •» ty; to assist each individual student to better 
uncerstand himself and h* environment, to make decisions in light of 
these understandings, to an a course of acti^on regarding his decisions 
and to accept the responsibi li tV for his actions. 

Counselor behavior will be guided by ethical considerations such as 
those stated in The Code of Professional Ethics for Counselors )• 

A counselor, in respecting the dignity c each counselee, 
gives him his primary allegiance. A counselor accepts responsi- 
bility for safeguarding the confidential relationship netween 
himself and his counselee. 

A counselor accepts all who seek his assistance but does 
not allow the demand for his services to dilute the quality of 
his services. If the demand is greater than can be handled 
sati sfacturi ly , the counselor informs the proper administrative 
authority of his inability to provide adequate counseling serv- 
ices. Until additional services can be made available, he 
selects those in greatest need of counseling. 

A counselor acti vely "promo tes the concept of counseling 
as a profession. He attempts to get others not to take coun- 
seling responsibility beyond their limitations. 

A counselor enlists the cooperation and assistance of 
other staff workers and administrators in providing necessary 
supporting ser/ices for the counseling program of the school. 

A counselor, when necessary, refers counselees to appro- 
priate persons or agencies and takes steps to make such re- 
ferrals possible and ensure continuity in cour»seling. 

A counselor, as a staff member, is part of the school 
team, and accepts his share of general school duties. He 
resists those which interfere with his duties as counselor, 
either because of their incompatibility or because tney make 
undue inroads on his time. 

A counselor seeks employment only on the basis of his 
qualifications. He does not exploit his political or non- 
professional affiliations for this purpose. 

A counselor continues to grow professionally. 

A counselor maintains active cooperation with some pro- 
fessional group or groups, 

A counselor continuously engages in research designed to 
contribute to his personal growth or to that of the profession. 
He plans such research so that the counsel or-counsel ee relation- 
ships are not violated. 

A counselor periodically evaluates his work and seeks the 
assistance of others who can help him Improve the quality of 
hi s work. 
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At Brevard Community College, counseling services wi 1 . func- 
tion with counselor expertise and talents used to facilitate the 
following goals and purpose of the collecie: ( ) 

It is the purposfe of Brevard Community College to 
provide each citizen of Bre>/ard County witji the 
opportunity to pursue knowledge and gain a more 
re\/arG-i no 1 i f e through sel f-enr1 chment . Thi s 1 s 
accomplished through the College's educational 
and coiTiiriuni ty service programs. In an effort to 
provide each person with the maximum chance for 
success, individual progression is emphasized in 
both the academic and occupational areas. Members 
of faculty and administrative staff are constantly 
searching for and implementing more efficient methods 
of fully achieving the College's purpose. 



LONG RANGE GOALS 
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1973-1983 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

The student personnel services goal is to provide the highest 
quality services to the student, with the program reflecting the 
philosophy and the objectives of the comprehensive community college. 
This objective shall be accomplished when the following conditions 
exist: (these conditions apply to counselor objectives) 

A. Before beginning an academic program, each new student shall have 
received the following: 

(1) written information on general requirements for completion 
of his program. (2) If needed, recommendation for basic learning 
skill assistance such as reading, writing, and math. 
(3) Counseling probability of his completing the program attempted* 

B. Ongoing student advisement shall contain the following elements: 
(1) the student with a major field of !>tudy to be completed in a 
Florida senior institution will know that institution's required 
lower-division courses. (3) Counseling regarding psychologi cal » 
physical, and legal application of drug abuse. 

F. Any student in need of personal, social, or psychological coun- 
seling will be counseled by a qualified staff member or referred 
to another agency for appropriate services. 

G. The majority of college students sampled evaluate appropriate 
student personnel programs as satisfactory. 

^ The areas of financial aid, student activities, job ple.cement, 

admissions and registration are student personnel functions that 
need to be performed. Counselors sometimes assist or direct these 
functions, however, they should not normally be a part of the coun- 
O selors* role and function and will not be included in this handbook. 
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POSITION DESCRIPTION 



POSITION TITLE: Counselor - Decentralized 

POSITION CO.NCEPT: 

Provides educational and career counseling to students enrolled in pro- 
grams ,;it:n -^n their assigned dtvision. 

DUTIES a:,: RESPONS IBILITIES : ■ * 

1. Coordinates student advisement procedures within their assigned 
division. 

2. Serves as a counseling consultant to the division chairman and the 
division faculty members. 

3. Co'jnsels individuals and groups and provides educational and voca- 
tional guidances services. 

4. Collects, organizes, and analyzes information about Individuals through 
records, tests, interviews, and professional sources; to appraise their 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and personality characteristics for 
educational and vocational planning. 

flBf 5. Compiles the studies occupational, educational and economic informa- 
tion to aid counselees in irraking and carrying out vocational and 
educati onal ob jecti ves . 

5. Refers students to the appropriate college office or community agency 
when specialized services are needed. Refers students to the appro- 
priate decentralized counselor for academic advisement. 

7. Articulates with other educational institutions and community ser- 
vices agencies in order to provide a cooperati ve • approach to assisting 

students . 

8. Assists individuals to understand and overcome mild social and 
enoti onal probl eois . 

9. Engaqes in reu^arch and follow-up activities to evaluate counseling 

techniques. 

10. Performs duties related to the college's registration process. 

11. Other duties and responsibilities as assigned by the Director of 
Student Services. 

PE RVISICN : 

• The Decentralized Counselor - Reports directly to the Director of Student 
^^Services. 

v/.?i?:z:icz and education : 

An aavanced degree in Guidance and Counseling or related field. 
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r^'JNSELQR COMFfc TEN C I £S 



Each counselor should know about, people and their behavior; he 
shou'.G have diagnostic capacities and skills; he should know much 
Lbo^z tne non-school world pf work and further education; above all, 
he shou'.d be capable of relating in a positive way with individuals 
wr.o resist and resent any attempt at human communication and close- 
ness. , 



The counselor, using both individual and group settings, works 
to help stucents overcome feelings and obstacles that prevent self- 
real i zc r.i on . Therefore, he is a professional who serves as the 
catalytic agent for students by: 



2. 
3. 



creating and maintaining a climate of confidentiality 
being an empathetic, understanding, supportive type 

person 

aiding the student in taking responsible action in the 
decision making process and accepting responsibility for 
his decisions. 



his decisions 
OPTI.yUfl WORKING ENVIRONMENT 



In 



order for counselors to achieve maximum efficiency optimum 



working conditions must be provided. Such conditions Include: 

1. Adequate professional staff to serve the needs of the 
st'jdents, the college and the community. 

2. Adequate time to counsel with all students who may need 
his professional service. 

3. Adequate clerical aid to insure that the counselor's skill 
and competencies are spent wisely in the best Interest of 
students and the college. 

4. Adequate facilities and suitable environment which is 
conducive to the establishment of rapport, i.e., comfortable 
furniture,,' privacy, good ventilation, good lighting, access- 
ible location, adequate office equipment, supplies, guidance 
materials, and the availability of student records, test 
scores, and resource materials. 

5. Leadership in the coordination of counselor activities so 
that services are adjusted to meet changing student and 
institutional needs. 
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Counselors accept responsibility for a cluster of 
college services that are essential for students to enter • 
and experience successful progress through the institu- 
tion. The aim of these services is to satisfy the 
developr.antal , remedial and adjustive needs of students 
in ways that lead to understanding of self in relation to 
eiivi ronment . 

Basic college services performed by counselors 

include: (l^Q) 

I. Counseling Service 

A. Career counseling 

1. occupational dtclslon making 

2. educational decision making 

B. Personal -social counseling 

C. Group procedures 

1. group counseling 

2. group guidance 

II. Appraisal (testing) 

III. Orientation to College 

IV. Articulation with high schools, colleges & unlvcrsltfes 

V. Consultant to faculty and administration 

VI. Public Relations 

VII. Institutional and Professional Research 
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L 0 r. s e 1 1 n g b e r v i c e : 

CcLnselinG servic^^s will be made available to all students, 
in wne form of individual counseling, a one-to-one relation- 
snip oetv;een counselor and student, or group counselino and 
Group v^uidance which involves the counselor and a small group 
of students with common concerns. 

A. Career Counseling Service : , 

1. Occupational decision-making - through occupational 
counseling, the counselor provides the opportunities 
for a student to develop in the following areas: 

a. Occupational History and Development - discussion 
of past experiences that provides a basis for 
future career decision making. 

b. Personal Career Needs - detailed consideration of 
work and life style values and priorities as they 
relate to each other and the world of work. 

c. Self Concept - an investigation of how a student 
sees himself both physically and intellectually, 
and his interpersonal relations and their impact 
for career decision making. 

d. Level of Functioning - discourse on reality factors 
such as academic attainment, test information in- 
cluding vocational and interest testing, and special 
abilities that are necessary for career decision 
making. 

e. Career Information and Exploration - teaching the 
use of various media which gives Information about 
careers including personal interviews. 

f. Career Planning and Summary: Summarization of all 
data with assistance in short and long term action- 
planning for a career. Specific education leading 
to a career may be the desired action. With some 
students, simply a continuation of education is the 
plan of action, 

2. Educational decision-making • by reviewing a student's 
high school course w^^rk, test scores, level of ability, 
aptitude, other college work, and work and life ex- 
periences, a counselor is able to provide help In the 
selection of programs of education or classes which 
are appropriate for the student's existing life goals. 
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specific attention will be directed to the student 
who desires to: 

a. Transfer to another college so that he can meet the 
qualifications of that college. 

* 

b. Take a course or courses appropriate to his in- 
dividual neids. 

c. Receive an Associate Degree or Certificate of 
Completion, v/hich is designed for employment 
at completion. 

d. Take courses to improve his opportunities for 
employment or job up-grading. 

e. Expose himself to learning for his cwn personal 
pi easure • 

f. Receive professional assistance with academic 
problems • 



Personal Social Counseling 

Personal-Social Counseling assists the student toward 
actualizing his potential as a human being. The coun- 
selor gives assistance by helping the student: 

1. Adjust to an immediate problem or situation. 

2. Learn methods to use in dealing with future problems. 

3. Develop a better understanding of himself. 

4. Accept and think positively about himself. 

5. Clarify alternatives open to him in his problem 
solving and changing environmental conditions. 

6. Verbalize problems pressing upon .him* 

7. Clarify his thoughts and actions. 

8. Obtain referral Information as needed by him* 
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Counselors must systematically provide non-confidential 
information for student records particularly in such 
areas as Career Counseling, Educational Counseling and 
other general infornation. The recording of personal 
and confidential information is an optional procedure 
left up to each counselor's di^scretion. When this con- 
fidential information is recorded, Jt must be kept In a 
private or personal counselor file. 

Group Procedures 

1 . Group Counsel ing : 

Group Counseling objectives and techniques, similar 
to objectives and techniques of individual counseling, 
are used to create desirable changes in client be- 
havior. Counselors should have proficiency in group 
counseling procedures and should be involved in this 
activity to some degree. Student groups may be com- 
posed of those who: 

a. are vocationally undecided 

b. have study problems 

c. have personal social problems 

d. are on academic probation or are having achievement 
problems 

e. wish to improve their ablliiy to direct their 
own lives 

f. wish to learn to deal with -their own and other 
persons* personality characteristics. 

2. Group' Gui dance 

This form of group procedures typically deals with the 
dissemination of Information 1n the following areas: 

a. Orientation of students and/or parents 

b. Academic problem solving 

c. Career information 

d. Educati onal informati on 

e. Summarization of guidance and counseling functions. 
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ether services where counselors utilize their expertise to facilitate 
college goals include: 

II. Aonrai s a1 (Testing) 

Testing services deal wi.th the administration, scoring, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation of test information for a student. 
This service by counselors includes: 

A. Assisting the proper placement of a student into academic 
program or courses. 

B. Assisting a student in his selection of educational and 
vocational goals. 

C. Assisting the student in the proper interpretation of tests 
for his particular needs. 

D. Proper referral to agencies or test centers where special 
testing is available. 

E. Establishing a testing file and the training of counselors 
in the use of these 'tests. 

F. Providing a permanent or systematic recording procedure 
for the test scores. 

III. Orientation To College 

Orientation is that procedure whi ch assi sts both new and potential 
students to a successful initial experience in college. The 
counseling staff frequently plays a leadership role in the 
planning and administration of this program. These functions 
are designed to assist a student to: 

A. Recognize and identify the kinds of difficulties that he may 
encounter during the initial weeks of college. 

B. Recognize procedures and processes that have a direct effect 
upon his progress. 

C. Be aware of the counseling services. 

D. Recognize the channels of communication he may utilize 
during his enrollment in college. 

E. Provide informal exchange of Ideas and/or experiences with a 
counselor. 
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F. Become aware of the services available at the college, 

G. Become aware of the general and/or specific information 
regarding curricula, career Information, transfer 

i n fo rmati on , et c. 

H. Reduce anxiety related to entrance Into a new or unknown 

envi ronnient . 

I. To acquaint the student with some of his fellow students 
as an initial base for the development of Interpersonal 
relationships. 

Arti cu'l ati on with Colleges and Universities 

These efforts of articulation by a counselor will: 

A. Help students in their plans for satisfying curriculum 
requi rements . 

B. Assist students by providing senior college personnel 
to discuss their contemplated transfer, 

C. Provide feed-back from former students through senior 
college follow-up programs, 

D. Provide curriculum guides for students transferring to 
a specific senior college. 

E. Provide review of academic reports of former students. 

F. Provide information to faculty on the progress of 
former students. 

G. Infii^rove the articulation process by serving on local 
and state committees, 

H. Provide improved understanding of transfer requirements 
by faculty and administrators, 

I. Provide a record of courses selected, and an identification 
of problems that developed, as a student progressed through 
hi s curri cul um. 

Co nsultant To Faculty And Administrati on 

The counselor works as part of the educational team. His 
service and contribution to the faculty and administration 
1s vital In the following situations: • 
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Note: Discussion of confidential student information 
with a third party must be with the permission 
of the student. 

A. Discussion of student problems with administrators and 
faculty as they relate to 'curri cul um and, classroom 
functioning. ^ » 

3. Discussion of student problems as they relate to 
f acul ty members . 

C. Communication with faculty and students regarding ex- 
cessive absences other than a punitive function. 

D. Interpret student cumulative record information to 
f acul ty members . 

£. Advise or assist faculty members about students' special 
physical or mental health problems. 

F. Serve as counselor-consultant or liaison to a particular 
department or division of the college. 

G. Report to faculty and administration the outcome of 
college follow-up visits. 

H. Serve on faculty committees particularly In the area 
of curriculum development. 

I. Assisting faculty members by offering the counselor's 
expertise in various areas of classroom Instruction. 
Group dynamics, human relations, communications, study 
techniques, etc. 



Public Relations 

The counseling unit must provide an effective communication 
program for its local constituents. The program will in- 
clude contacts with both individuals and groups to discuss 
the student development services or the community college 
as an educational institution. The role of the counselor 
is to : 



A. Interpret the counseling program through speeches to 
community groups or local schools. 
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Provide counseling services to local community. 

Lead group counseling or teach courses in Human 

Deve 1 opinen t 

Maintain cl ose ' work i ng relationships with K thru 12 
counseling programs. ^ 

» 

Provide leadership in the promotion of guidance and 
counseling activities by sponsoring or hosting 
counseling related groups. 

Visit local business and industry to open communications 
regarding jobs, work trends, counseling function, 
student preparation, etc. 

Serve on civic committees where counseling knowledge 
and skills can be of value. 

Provide meetings of local school counselors for their 
improved knowledge of educational career programs. 

Provide follow-up services to school counselors re- 
garding their former students. 



VII. Institutional and Professional Research 

The counseling unit must provide valid Information regarding: 

A. Accountability of the total guidance and counseling 
program. 

B. Follow-up of graduates, former students or drop-outs. 

C. Development of local norms for standardized tests where 
appropri ate. 

D. Special projects or programs. 

E. Student-body characteristics 

F. Evaluation of the student development programs. 



B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 
H. 
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VIII. Professi onal Growth 

« 

Professional growth, while not a college service. Is an 
essential counselor activity. Effective cou'nselors must 
continually be striving for personal and professional 
growth. A variety of opportunities are available such 

as : 

A. Staff meetings dealing with policies, procedures 
or special topics. 

B. Staff training sessions lead by other staff members 
or outside consultants. 

C. Local, state, and national workshops on topics re- 
lated course work. 

0. Attending a university, taking counseling or related 
course work. 

E Attend local, state and national conferences* 

F. Me.nbership in local, state or national organizations 
who provide services, journals, news-letters, etc., 
for counselor growth. 

G. Supervise counseling interns from senior institutions. 

H. Development of new and innovative counseling programs. 

1. Visit local businesses and Industry for professional 
growth . 
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EVALUATION OF SERVICES 

Specific objectives will be formulated to provide a basis for eval- 
uation of counselor services. It is recommended that a systems approach, 
jsing the irx n-.odel , be utilized for evaluation of counselor services. 
Counselor cojectives, related to achieving counselor service objectives! 



SERVICES: 



Uri 



on 



Apprai sal 



Or1 ent ati on 



Ori en tati on 



Apprai sal 



Counsel i ng 



Appraisal & 
Counsel i ng 



Orientation & 
Counsel i ng 



Co'jnso 1 1 no 



03JECTIVES : ' 

OBJECTIVE 1: By the first week of classes, the student 
will know the following services are available and how 
to obtain them: 

Career Counseling, Personal Counseling, Job 
Placement, Academic Advisement, Financial Aid, 
Student Activities, and Health Services. 

OBJECTIVE 2: Before the new student starts into any 
program he will know the chances of his being able to 
successfully complete the program. 

OBJECTIVE 3: Before registration new students will kn^,,^ 
the kinds of vocational, technical, and college-parallel 
urograms that are available at the junior college. 

OBJECTIVE 4: By the time of registration each new student 
will have in writing the general requirements for the 
completion of his program. 

OBJECTIVE 5: Before registration new students will know 
if they need help in base skills such as reading, writing, 
or arithmetic, 

OBJECTIVE 6: Community college students will make and 
evaluate career plans as they progress toward graduation. 

OBJECTIVE 7: Before choosing a career each student will 

know, his preferences such as working alone or with 

people; giving orders or following orders; working with 
hands or working with ideas. 

OBJECTIVE &: Before choosing a career program students 

v»in know tne following characteristics of jobs In their 
area of career choice: 

Range of Income, Necessary Training, Job Oppor- 
tunities, Working Environment and Typical Job 
Activities. 

OBJECTIVE 9: The student will be able to select courses 
appropriate for his career choice by the time he chooses 
a major or specific college program. 
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Qri £?ntc.ti on & OBJECTIVE 10: Each student who has chosen a major to 

Counsel ing be completed In a Florida senior Institution will 

know what lower civision courses are required at the 
senior institution for the completion of that major. 

Orientcition & OBJECTIVE H: Each student will know the necessity for 

Counseling continual re-eval ua ti o^n of most decisions and the 

necessity of adjustment of , his goals'. 
« 

Counseling OBJECTIVE 12: Assistance will be available to students 

in choices of life ^tyle, examination of their values, 
and in understanding themselves and their interpersonal 
reacti ons . 

Arti cul ation OBJECTIVE 13: Liaison will be maintained between the 

college and high schools, other colleges and univer- 
sities, parents, community agencies and civic groups* 

St^ff OBJECTIVE 14: Assistance will be available to staff 

Ccns'jl tation for effective use of Information about students. 

Referral OBJECTIVE 15: Aid will be available to students In 

securing alternative assistance with needs that 
cannot be satisfied in the regular curriculum or 
classroom. • 

Research OBJECTIVE 16: Information will be collected to deter- 

mine adequacy of counselor efforts* 

Public Relations OBJECTIVE 17: Counselors will communicate with local 

constituents concerning counseling services and 
coll ege programs . 

Prof<: - ss1onal OBJECTIVE 18: Counselors will continually strive for 

Growtn personal and professional growtlu 
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A systems approach to evaluation of the total counselor 
prcgran will take place, beginning v/ith the administration 
of prooor data collecting instruments developed by the Inter- 
Ins ti cjt*: onal Research Council of Florida Community Colleges. 
These instruments have been tested and used in the IRC Model 
for Inpu-c-Cuiput Assessment of Student Personnel Services. 
Three areas of the counselor program will be researched in 
the following manner: 

1. Counselor Objective Assessnent - Here students and 
facul ly rate selected counselor objectives, first 
as to the importance presently being placed on the 
objective by the College and, secondly, as to the 
importance they feel the objective should be given. 

2. Assessments of Counselor Services (faculty and 
student forms) - Responses to this instrument deter- 
mine to what extent current counselor programs are 
successful in accomplishing the selected objectives. 

3. Cost Analysis - Each staff person in the counseling 
program will indicate the percent of his or her 
time during the year that was devoted to achieving 
each objective, and the percent of time spent on 

each strategy used to achieve the objective. This per- 
centage is multiplied times the annual salary of the 
staff member. Add this figure to that derived for every 
staff member to arrive at the total cost for counseling 
services. 

To determine cost per fte for each functiont sum every 
staff members* cost of involvement in the function, then 
tlvide by the number of full-time equivalent students. 

To determine the cost per fte for each objective i summ 
all functions utilized to acliieve the objective along with 
every staff members* cost of involvement to achieve the 
objective, then divide the total cost by the number of 
full-time equivalent students. 
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rr.05a of this practicun:; was to achieve four outcomes re- 
let";.:: the counselor identity crisis. Each element has been 
re£e::rch£c a separate entity within this study. Final observations 
Lx\z in::erpre':ation of data will be presented in this portion of the 
s "C u cy . 

OBJECTIVES ASSESSMENTS: 

Using a chi square technique, two tests were conducted to deter- 
mine if significant differences exist between those groups tested. 

Uncer H^, is distributed approximately as chi square with 
cf = (k-1) (r-1) = 11. The probability associated with 'whe occurence 
under of values as large as an observed value of X2 at the a « .05 
level ov confidence is shown as 19.86. (50) 

HYPOTHESIS RESTATED 

Null Hypothesis I: 

Hq There is no difference between 3CC student and BCC staff 
n:ean score response for the level of present Importance being placed 
on whe tv/elve counselor objectives by Brevard Community College. 

Alternate Hypothesis: 
Hi Ui i U2 

Data fror.1 Table III indicates the computed value of chi square 
for tested responses between BCC students and BCC staff to be .1712857 
which is smaller than 19.86. Therefore, Hq is rejected and Hj Is 
accepted. 

Null Hypothesis II: 

Ho There is no difference between the mean scores of BCC stu- 
dents for the level of present importance being placed on the twelve 
counselor objectives by Brevard Community College and, the average 
mean scores for Florida community college students for the level of 
present importance being placed on said objectives by Florida 
community college;. 

Alternate Hypothesis: 

ji'iz. from Table IV indicates the computed value of chi square 
for tested responses between BCC students and FCC students to be 
• C^;477r. which is smaller than 19.86. Therefore, Hq is rejected and 
Hjj is accepted. 
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Cuicn of each null hypothesis confirms that significant 
-ere.:ces co exist in responses for those groups compared. Chart 
I clearly incicatos that while all but one response fell in the 
orj:3czives assess'^.ent scale level of average importancet FCC stu- 
L'^r.zs rdac £acn objective hicher than, did either BCC students or 
zee s::.f7\ uino out of the twelve objectives were rated higher by 
BCC s:u^jnts tnan by BCC staff. This may indicate that counselor 
cL:\rctives are related to areas of student concern more than faculty 
concern. SCC students may v;ell have had more contact with counselor 
acnviries than have the faculty, 

EFFORTS ASSESSIIENT: 

The chi square test was used to test for significant differences 
beixeen tue cost per FTE for BCC and that averaged for all FCC. Again, 
under H^, is distributed approximately as chi square with df « 
(k-1) (r-1) = 11. The probability associated with the occurance under 

of values as large as an observed value of at the a • .05 level 
of confidence is shown as 19.86. 

HYPOTHESIS RESTATED: 

Null Hypothesis III: 

Ho There is no difference between the cost per FTE which BCC 
expends to accomplish the twelve counselor objectives and the computed 
stai-: wide average cost per FTE for FCC to accomplish said objectives. 

Alternate Hypothesis: 
"ill ^4 ^ ^5 

Data from Table V indicates the coo^puted value of chi square for 
tested responses between BCC cost and the average FCC cost per FTE to 
accomplish the twelve objectives is .5124711. Therefore, Hq is re- 
jected and Hjji is accepted. 

Rejection of Hq indicates that significant differences do exist 
between the cost per FTE for BCC and those averaged for all FCC. 
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Table II offers clear data for answers to questions raised during 
rw- copparison of costs between BCC and the average expended for FCC. 
Tr.e resulting observations can be categorized as follows: 

DescenGing Order of Rank: 

Onlv objectives twelve and ten ranked in the same o»*<Jer. one and 
two respectively, according to the highest cost expended perFTE per 
object?Se by both BCC and FCC. Each of the other ten objectives appear 
to fall in random order as Indicated by their cost. 

Range of Costs: 

FCC recorded a $2.14 ccs . range with $3.02 be. ng the highest 
ar.ount and $.88 being the lowest amount expended for a^V^ne objec- 
tive. For BCC, $1.60 reflected a much narrower cost range as 5Z.Z& 
was the greatest amount and $.65 was the least amount spent on any 
one ob J active. 

Total Amount Expended: 

BCC spent only $16.45 per PTE while the average FCC cost per FTE 
was $21.55 or $5.10 more to accomplish all twelve objectives. 

Average Amount Expended: 

The average FCC cost per FTE Pe^o^jective was $1.80. BCC 
averaged only $1.37 or $.43 less per FTE than FCC to accomplish 
each of the twelve objectives. 



BCC Rank Within FCC: 

Considering the greatest amounts which all Florida community 
colle es spenl per FTE on each of the twelve objectives. BCC ranked 
hi h as fifih for objective ten and as low as twenty-two for ob- 
iective s X The most frequent rank for BCC was seventeenth. 
Ov ^an BCC* averaged a rank of fourteenth for the twelve objectives. 
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The icrrce of effectiveness or extent to which FCC counselor pro- 
grams were jjuG^^d by this author as successful in accomplishing the 
selectee objectives, are reflected in Table VI. 

TA:LE VI - SLK.YARY OF OUTPUT ASSESSMENTS 

Ccunsc'lor program output levels w,ll be determined by summarizing 
values which hc^ve neen assigned to each objective In accordance with 

the c.TPuT assessme:;t evaluation scale for objectives and total program 

Err :CTIV£NESS : First find the mean score of all values assigned to the 
twelve objectives for each group. Then match the mean value for each 
group with the OUTPUT value range and corresponding level of program 
ef recti veness • 

OBJECTIVES POINT VALUES ASSIGNED 

FOR CRITERION RESPONSES 





STAFF 


STUDENT 


1 . 


2 


1 






1 




2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


4 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


6 


2 


2 


7 


3 


1 


8 


3 


3 


9 


1 


1 


10 


2 


2 


n 


2 


1 


12 


_2 


_3 




Total 29 


25 



Group 

S t d f T 
StUCcfitS 



«\ur»be^ 
cri ten on 
responses 

13 
14 



Output AssessnRent Scale 
Output Value Range 



0--1 .0 
1.1--2.0 
2. 1--3.0 



Sum of 
val ues 
assi gned 

29 
24 



mean 
val ue 

2.1 
1.6 



Level of Program Effectiveness 
Levels of Program 
Effectiveness 

Highly Effective 
Satisfactory 
Needs Improvement 
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Uc::ng the outout assessment scale, a student mean value of 1.6 
e^rne^ a satisfactory rank for student perception of counselor program 
sjccoss. The staff nean value ot 2.1, while very near the satis- 
factory rank, actually falls into the need improvements category. 

A sc.nev/hat iwora comprehensive assessment of program output for 
ccL.;.selGr cjjectives can be gained by considering staff and student 
response to individual objective criterion. Of concern here is whether 
S":afv and stuoents respond similarly or oppose each other with their 
reacti on . 

Objective 1: Staff and student responses were similar although 
stjder.ts sho\/ed stronger suDoort for knowing that the listed services 
\:ere av«:i'ab'ie at their college. The low student rating for job place- 
T.en:: ar.d health services is not considered as negative because many 
coll^qas do rot or^fer them or else give them very low priority. The 
fact wT.at counselors are utilized at the community college level is 
illustrated './hen 35.8% of the students reported use of career coun- 
seling, 37.8'; indicated use of personal counseling and 45.8% had used 
academic acvi se.T.ent . 

Objective 2: Staff and student responses seem to oppose each 
other \r:zh students generally indicating that they knew the chance of 
successfully completing their college program before entering that 

progra*7. . 

Objective 3: Staff and student reactions seem to oppose each 
other. Only 4.5% of the students indicated that they would have en- 
rolled in another career program had they known it was offered by the 
college prior to their first registration. Criteria for each group 
may nou ue measuring the same quantities for this objective^ 

Objective 4: Staff and student responses generally agree that 
new students had the requirements for completing their program In 
writing before registration. 

Objective 5: Staff and student responses appear to oppose each 
otr^er, yet the manner in which the criterion is worded, each group 
appears to have responded in a positive manner. 

Objective 6: Staff and student responses appear In general agree- 
ment, that students do make and evaluate career plans as they progress 
in their college programs. 

Objective 7: Staff and student responses appear to oppose each 
other '.rith students indicating that before choosing a career, the 
student knows about the various personal preferences listed. 

CDjective 8: Staff and student responses appear to oppose each 
otrer with a larger majority of students Indicating that students know 
anc consider job characteristics when they choose their career program. 
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Objective 9: Staff and student responses generally agree that 
students are able to select courses appropriate for their career 
Choi ce . 

Objective 10: Staff and student responses generally agree that 
students who are planning to transfer know what lower division courses 
are required at the senior institution for the completion of their 
major. 

Objective 11: Staff and student responses generally agree but 
students showed stronger support for knowing that students should 
occasionally reconsider important decisions such as career choice. 

Objective 12: Staff and student responses seem to oppose each 
other with the majority of staff indicating that community colleges 
provided students with assistance in choice of life style, examination 
of values, self-understanding and understanding of interpersonal re- 
lationships. An overwhelming majority of students responded that 
such assistance was not offered to students at their college. Student 
response should not be considered as a negative response because many 
students will not feel a need to seek assistance with this area of 
their college life. On the other hand the staff may feel that coun- 
selors spend all their time dealing in the affective domain which cer- 
tainly is not the case. 

Staff and student responses appear to oppose each other on five 
out of the twelve objectives. In four of these responses it appears 
that the community college staff does not have complete confidence 
in the student's ability to know and understand himself and to make 
independent decisions about his college life and career. 
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STAFF REACTION TO 
"A PROPOSED HANDBOOK FOR THE ROLE 
AND 

FUNCTION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE COUNSELORS" 



All Cocoa canpus ^ counsel ors at Brevard Community College exer- 
cised zhe opportunity to react to the document entitled, "A Proposed 
Hi.;dbGok For The Role and Function of Community College Counselors." 
All reactions were positive and favorable. No one objected to a 
counselor role which is based on performance of student services 
that facilitate the goals of the community college. Several sugges- 
tions were offered that did not change the purpose or intent of the 
document but would allow individual needs to be expressed. One 
counselor stated the obvious fee'ings of the entire counseling staff 
v/ith his response to th'^ question, "Do you feel such a document 
would oe helpful for the counseling staff at Brevard Community College?" 
His reply was, "Yes, probably - but it is paperwork and would be of 
benefit only if the paperwork 'were put into action!" 

Since February 1974, the Cocoa campus counseling staff has held 
a series of meetings to discuss counselor service and to clarify the 
counselor's role at Brevard Community College. Data Included in this 
study was presented to this group prior to that first meeting. K Is 
anticipated that this Handbook will be discussed In greater detail In 
later meetings as the Brevard Community College Counselors strive t'o 
better define their activities and determine the best means to evalu- 
ate those activities. 
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concl::ions and hypothesis from this study 



A major conclusion from this study is that counselors do con- 
5::i':i;t3 an effective, but a rather concealed social force within 
cjr ecLca onal i nsti tu'^i ons • In the community college, counselor 
services are offered to all segments of the educational community, 
hc.Gvar, thay primarily are concerned with assisting students to 
do:.! v/iuT. ':heir educational and career decision making situations 
and tr.clr personal -soci al adjustments. Criticism of counselors 
ccc^r \;hen counselors perform differently than expected by societal 
croups. Counselors have received much criticism because of taking 
'-..cir T.andc::e seriously and not operating as a social manipulator. 
For exc.:nole, the implied counselor mission during the 1960's was to 
solve the nation's manpower needs by selecting outstanding math and 
science students to attend college. Counselors tended to treat all 
students equally and encouraged everyone who had academic talent or 
desire to attend college if it was within the purview of their life 
goals . 

Counselors will remain a positive and needed social force only 
as long as counselor services facilitate the goals of the institution. 
Counselor services should allow those served to maximize their talents 
and take advantage of their opportunities. 

A second major conclusion from this study is that school coun- 
selors in general have an identity crisis and are under attack from 
nany groups. It appears that each group or critic would mold coun- 
selors and counselor activities to fit their particular philosophies 
and aims. School counselors have often appeared less than efficient 
because they tend to be engrossed in helping students and those who 
work v;ith students. Counselors have not spent sufficient time commu- 
nicating what counselors have done or are doing. Community college 
counselors can create a definite identity for themselves by defining 
their activities in terms of college services that are needed to 
facilitate the goals of the college. 



A third major conclusion from this study is that a well constructed 
systems model can be an effective tool for identifying counselor roles, 
determining counselor effort, a'^d evaluation counselor output. Utili- 
zation of the systems approach will remove the elements of abstractness 
from counselor activities and allow the visible impact of their social 
force to be determined on a logical and rational basis. 




A TCLirzh najor conclusion fron this study is that the "State of 
::he Art" of counsoling is functioning at a healthy anc^ satisfactory 
level \."itrr*n Florida Coninunity Colleges. More t^^an one-third of the 
students responding to Objective One indicated use of ca>'eer and per- 
sonal cc^nseling a-^d alrr.ost one-half had used academic advisement. 
S^c^. a r^soonse indicates that counselors are being well •tilized 
\r\z:rir\ Florida Comriunity Colleges. The Program Assessment Scale shows 
cc.;r.selor output to be generally satisfactory in the percept^'ons of 
Fierce:, cor.r.unity college students. Staff reactions, ^hile near the 
s^zis^zzzory level actually fell in the need improvement category. 
7,. .5 indicates that counselor-staff relationships need attention. 
SLogesued areas of concentration would be developing a posit'^ve image 
c^' comrrur.i ty college students within the staff, i.e., that all stu- 
cenLs have worth and diynity, they are generally aware of their 
learning handicaps, and they do make reasonable and rational plans 
for their education and career needs on a continuing basis. 

A fiftn major conclnslon from this study is that the "State of 
the Art" of counseling at Brevard Community College is operating at 
a heaUhy ar.d satisfactory level. Data from this study Indicate that 
staff and student responses generally fall in the designated "average 
importance level'* for present importance being placed on counselor 
objectives at Brevard Community College. It is significant In the 
area of effort assessment that BCC expended considerably less than 
the amount averaged for all Florida community colleges. BCC cost was 
$.v3 per FTE oer objective below the average FCC cost per FTE per 
objective. The fact that BCC spent $5.10 per FTE less than the amount 
averaced by FCC to accomplish al^ twelve objectives Is quite remark- 
aole and speaks well for BCC appiication of counselor talent and 
s k^i 11 s . 

' Use of the systems approach promises to provide an Interesting 
area for research and if results are forthcoming, it could form the 
gu^?:delines for specific counselor objectives, efforts and output to 
bejexpected within every community college !n the State ^f Florida. 

A second interesting hypothesis is that utilization of a systems 
approacn will insure that counselor ohj-^ctives and programs will re- 
ceive eoual priority with other programs within the Institution. 

A third hypothesis is tfat utilization of the systems approach 
will create a more visible counselor because their ob.iectives, 
efvcrrs (cccws), ad output levels will be publicly announced. 
Therefore, 3tude:/,s, staff and administration will^be more aware 
zf counselor Drcorams. Consequently the level of Importance for 
cour^-.olor objectives should increase as should counselor efforts 
anc counselor output. 
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A fourth and final hypothesis is that those institutions who 
tend tc expend rraater effort (costs per FTE per objective) will 
r::ceive higher response^ by staff and students, for the level of 
preser. : importance being placed on counselor objectives at that 
i PS ti tuti on . 



RECOMMENjATIO:^S: 



This author offers the following recommendations: 



1. If the coui^SGlinq :taff would concur, a systems model 
should bc' selected as a vehicle for the identification 
and evaluatior. or those activities performed by the 
counseling department at Brevard Community College. 

2. That nembers of the counseling staff be aware of and 
irtvolved in any decision ir\king process designed to 
adopt a systems model for this group. 

3. That one or ^ore counselors who support the idea be 
designated responsibility to design and implement a 
systems model which the group will accept. 

4. That adequate resources be made available to those 
who are to design and implement the systems model. 

5. That time required to design and implement the systems 
model be considered as a regular part of the assigned 
counselor load. 

6. That a systems report be made available to the coun- 
seling staff. Campus Dean and College President at 
established intervals. 



7. If needed, those counselors designated to design and 
implement a systems model for their department should 
be allowed opportunity to attend training sessions In 
the use of a systems model. 
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T.ie follo\;inc observations are made by this author In regard to 
an evaljaticn of this practicum. 

IMPACT O:; Th£ AUTHOR 

This practicum was undertaken because of a desire to create, with- 
in r.yself and ry colleagues, the motivation needed to take positive 
susps that might resolve counselor identity problems existing on our 
caxpus and other canpuses. This author, as a result of this practicum, 
has rer.e.ved his perspective of the counseling profession. A greater 
awareness of reasons for criticism of counselor performance has been 
acquired. A clearer understanding of the theory and application of a 
systems approach to counselor activities has been achieved. Each of 
the four purposes stated at the beginning of this paper seem to have 
been achieved. This author can honestly state that this practicum has 
bean a enlightening and rewarding experience. 

IMPACT 0:i THE COLLEGE 

Data included in this study was presented to the Cocoa Campus 
counseling staff in February 1974, as they worked with Mr. William 
Taylor, Director of Student Services, to arrive at a common under- 
standinv^ of counselor rcle at -Brevard Community College. During the 
Spring semester of 19/4, counselors were scheduled in meetings with 
Dr. Maxwell King, President, and Dr. Raymond Kosiba, Campus Dean. 
While jnere appears to be a general understanding as to counselor 
role at Srevard Community College, some semantic differences remain 
to be resolved. The Cocoa campus counseling staff have reviewed and 
responded zo The Proposed Handbook For Community College Counselors. 
They have not yet taken the opportunity to adopt it as their own 
model. It is fair to say they have been stimulated on this topic 
and this author expects discussions to carry on during future meetings 
of the counseling staff. At the time of this writing, a performance 
object-^ve format has been agreed upon as a means of reporting counselor 
activities. A more comprehensive approach is needed. Therefore this 
paper will be presented to my immediate supervisor, Mr. William Taylor 
and Dr. Maxwell King, President of Brevard Community College, with the 
specific recommendation that a systems model be adopted to guide and 
evaluate counselor programs and services at Brevard Community College. 
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^\\j::::^::;-:::-2n?HC2RESSTHR0ijGHnESEARCH 

:c.-..r;.-r..lv cc::.;;: ..•.:w:-.r.::i:u:.c.i£! icscatch caanal 



March 4, 1974 



Vs. Everett Whitehead 
Zr^vard Cc-niinity College 

CcCCcl Cwiip'viS 

C'aar'.ake Road 
Cccoa, Florida 39222 

D' Mr. Whitehead, 

The IRC I'odel For Input-Output Analysis of Student Personnel Services was 
developed for the soul purpose of assisting IRC member colleges in providing 
better services to their students. As an IRC member college, feel free to 
use these data in any way you desire. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, please let us know. 



Sincerely, 




cc Richard Tillman 
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Con.3.of EJu<o.to« . UnIv.r.l»y»FI<»Hdo . Goln^^ltU. FUrld, 3M01 . 904-392-070* 



SDCTH REPORT 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
A CALL FORCHANGE 



.he pr^n,a..,acy being left to today's youth Is the certainty 
o:-.noe.alnty. The T.a.onhln, youth .nowsfor sure U thatchan.e U 
„ at an increasingly rapid rate. Change in the nature of 

occupations, in s.III levels required forio.en... and changes In 
wo^. values. They are beingtold that their pri-^e goalmust be one of 

occupations somewhere between live and seven times during their 

working life . 

Soclet, has told youth they should want to wor. and should 

endors. the ^ ¥^ ^'^ ^ ^"1 °^ ^^""^ 
POSt-Industrlal soW aie n... and should L be. the sa.e as th,ir 
P.r.nts. Vo'u-kunder|ta4istl!a,wehaven6wLvedintoanera.hore 
...3 country produce. 4 services than good, - that increasingly, 
.ach..ea produce product, and .anprovides krvioe. But how is a 

t„ man nis future so as to provide me greatest possible 

young person to plan nxo lu .uio 

^Hi a deriving personal sdulsfactioA for 
service to his fellowman whi.e deriving 

himself? 
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Most youth understand full well that education is a key in- 
gredient m preparation for employment. Wc have passed on to youth 
the false societal myth that a college degree is the best and surest 
route to occupational success — and- then cautioned them that less 
ihan 23% of all occupations existing in this decade will require a col- 
lege degree. Youth has been told that many more should enter vpca- 
Lional education, but has never been providea v/ith the hard facts that 
would give them a reasoned basis for choosing to do so. 

Given this "adulterated" view of the future and its prospects, 
coupled with the true complexity of society, is it any wonder that: 

Over 750,000youths drop out of high school each year? 

Over 850,000 drop out of college each year? 

Fewer than 1 in every 4 high school students is enrolled 

in vocational education? 

Record numbers of high school graduates dte enrolling i^ 

^ college durina the very time when une|ripibyment amo|i^ 

^ * college gifeduites !s *dt a ten-yea^Hicl^j? *| ^ i 

The" ratio of yduth to adult un'^mpl<;^ym^r|t has risen each 



year since 1950? 



Student unrest is a strong and pervasive f?;>rce among both 

high school and college students? 

\ \ ^ ^ ■ 

Over 75% of all community college students a^-e enrolled 

ij;i the liberal arts transfer program while less than 25% 
ever attain a baccalaureate degree? 

33% of all Vietnam Veterans are enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams , while 60% are enrolled in 4-year college prog, ams , 
in spite of the United prospects of jobs for college 
c^aduates? 

- -2- 
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Youth who are unsure about the future are bound, to some 
extent, tobo unsure about theniselves. The American cry for "freedom 
of choice" carries a very hoUo"/ ring for those whose choices have 
never been made clear. 

THE cu:<az::ct state of coUx\'Seltng 

Sixty- four years ago there were no counselors . Today there 
arc rr.ore than 70,000.* The counselor-pupil ratio in the public schools 
was cut in half between 1958 and 1958. It has declined only a little 
since then. Professional standards have been raisedacross the board. 
There is a grov/ing abundarce of better research-based counseling 
tools . The number of colleges and universities training counselors has 
doubled in the last 15 years . Nineteen federal education and manpower 
programs enacted since 1960 have called for counselingand guidance 
services. On the surface, counseling and guidance seems to shine. 

When we look beneath the surface, the status of counseling, 
irl pro.';uite /lo^kf^y^jicjly and shabby . The following observations sum- 
ir.arize shaie c'onceirti^.oi tae Council: 

•V -Coui^tselors and counseling are being subjected to criti- 
t ^ y rismloy other educators , parents , students , and industry^ 
.1 1 ^\ and tlere'^is validity in this criticism. 

— Some national authorities have recommended elimination 
of elementary school counselors. 

''47,CC icre school counselors. Student-counselor ratios: Secondary 
school level, 475:1; Elementary school level, 3,500:1 or 6,300:1 
outside Standard ivietropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA). 

-3- 
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Ku:rieroi:s sci:ool boards have reassigned counselors to 

fw:ll"ti*T.e teaching duties as "economy*' measures. 



The Vcilerans Adn^.ini.stration has removed the "request for 

counsehnc;" question from their Application for Educa- 
tior.al Baaefits form. - 

Adult and comrr.unity counseling agencies are still non- 
existent in most parts of the country. 

E.r.plv-^ymont Service and vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors arc; evaluated in terms of numbers of cases closed 
rather than quality of service provided. 

Counselors are much more competent in guiding per- 
sons towards college atcendance than towards vocational 
education. 

Job placement and follow--up services are not now being 

routinely provided as an important part of counseling and 
guidance programs. 

-Theio is a need for the counsolor-counsclcc ratio to bo 
improved in the poverty pockolc of the United SUiUiS* 

-In almost no setting is the counseior-counselee ratio low 
enough to justify strict one-co-one counseling^ but coun- 
selors still persist in their attempts to use this technique^ 
rather than group counseling approaches, as their primary 
method of helping people solve their problems. 

-Moi.t counselors know very little about the world of W0i!c 
outw .ae of education. 

Counseling and guidance services are being rejected by 

the hard core disadvantaged as irrelevant and ineffective* 

This negative picture is intolerable . A society v\'ith an in- 
creasing rate of change creates problems for its members , and must ac- 
cept responsibility for helping individuals solve their problems. 

-4- 
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Those WHO v/orkas practitioners in any field are, and should 
bo, hold dccountaole for both its successes and its failures. There 
:s no doubt that a portion of the responsibility must be placed or\ coun- 
selors the.T.seivas . Kowover, there are others who must share the re- 
sponsibility for providing sound counseling systems for the various 
publios to be served. Counselors have boon more victims than vU- 
lams, in this sorry scenario. Wlioelse is responsible? The answers, 
wo think, are many: 

School administrators who assign counselors clerical and 

administrative chores rather than leaving them free to do 
their professional work. 

Parents who pressure counselors to help students gain 

college admittance and criticize counselors who try to 
help students study opportunities in vocational education, 

State departments of education for not making paid work 

experience a requirement for counselor certification. 

Counselor education institutions which make only one 

course in occupational guidance required in the gradu- 
ate programs of counselor preparation. 

The United States Congress which has called for coun- 
seling and guidance in 19 laws, but in no law now on the 
books has provided specific funds to support it. 

The business and industry community for criticizing coun- 
selors rather than mounting forward-looking programs de- 
signed to upgrade counselor knowledge regarding the world 
of work. 

Adruinistrators of vocational educuLionror being unvvilliny 

to use as much as 4% of their financial resources in sup- 
port of counseling and guidance services. 
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The many agencies of government which employ coun- 
selors, for failing to unify requirements for counselors. 

Professional guidance associations which have not ef- 
fectively made their voices heard among the decision- 
makers in our society/ 

^Canpowe^ experts for not collecting and disseminating 

accurate data to counselors regarding earnings of gradu- 
ates from occupational education programs. 

Organized labor for being neglectful in establishing a 

closer relationship with education in general and guidance 
in particular. 

The individual counselor v/hose apparent concerns for 

those he seeks to serve have not been great enough to 
cause the counselor himself to cry out in protesi and to 
struggle for improvement. 

In sort, there are few among us who can be said to be com- 
pletely free of blame. Recognizing this, we call upon all to join to- 
gether in a tota] effort to im'prove the quality and quantity of coun- 
seling and guidance services to all individuals — • youth and adults — 
throughout the land. 
WHAT MUST BE DONE? 

V/e see no magical solutions, but some reforms are obvious 

ana urgent. 

We urge and recommend that: 

State Departments of Education require work experience 

outside of eviucation for 'all school counselors who work 
with students and prospective students "of vocational 
education. 

Individuals with rich backgrounds of experience In busi- 
ness, industry, and labc'^, but with no teaching experi- 
ence, be infused into the counseling system. 

-5- 
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Counselor cducution institutions require at least one in- 
troductop/ course in Career Education and at least one 
p:ac:icun devoted lo an on-site study of the business- 
incus try- labor community. 

Responsible decision-makers embark on an imrrediate 
iMajor campviign designed to upgrade the vocational knowl- 
CGQcand career guidance skills of currently employed 
counselors. 

Dacision-makers in education make extensive provision 
for the training ana employment oi a vide variety of para- 
professional personnel to work in guidance under super- 
vision of professionally qualified counselors. 

•Concerted efforts, including computerized guidance sys- 
tems, be made to get more accurate, timely data to coun- 
selors regarding vocational and technical training and job 
opportunities . 

•Increased efforts be made to improve sound counseling 
and guidance services to m^embers of minority populations 
and other disadvantaged persons. 

•Special efforts .be made to mount and maintain effective 
counseling and guidance programs for handicapped per- 
sons, for adults, for correctional institution inmates, and 
for veterans. 

•Community service counseling programs be established 
and operated throughout the .United States. 

•Immediate efforts be made to lower the counselor-pupil 
ratio in elementary, secondary, and post-secondary ed- 
ucational institutions to a point where all who need coun- 
seling and guidance services will, in fact, receive 
them, while simultaneously encouraging more guidance 
in groups. 

•jobplacementand follow-up services be considered major 
parts of counseling and guidance programs. 

•Career development programs be considered a major com- 
ponent in Career Education, both in legislation and in op- 
crating systems. 

-7- 
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T/o U^.^lClI S.atoii Office of Educalion create a Bureau of 

?jp^l ?orsonnclS.orv:cos that includes a strong and viable 
Counseling and Guidance Branch, 

The Ur.iccc States Congress create categorical funding for 

counseling and guidance in all legi slation calling for these 
service s • 

£:ato Departrrionts of Education and local school boards 

initiate actions confirming their commitment to the im- 
portance of providing sound counseling and guidance 
services to all individuals. 

All those v/ho now criticize counselors be charged with 

responsibility for making positive suggestions for their 
improved performance. 

Our glory, as a nation, has been the multiplication and re- 

multipiication of choice, but it will become our shame if wc fall to help 

our people cope with choice. Counseling and guidance is imperfect, 

but it is our best device. It deserves the support and backing of our 

entire society. It has the support and backing of this Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Lawrence Davenport, Chairman 



^v'lrs. Louis Bachman William Gjlir.^an Thomas Pauken 

Icv/el. A, Eurkett Jack Katclior James Rhodes 

Frank Cannizzaro Salvatore Hoffmann Norman R. Stanger 

:;:rs. Zos^^'n Coors f/rs. Hugh Hughes Steve Stocks 

:v:.ss ;o Ann Cuilen Duane Lund Delfino Valdez 

Jerry S. Dobrovoiny Donald N. McDov/oU David Van Alstyne Jr. 

y.urvin J. Feldman Luis M. Morton, Jr. 



Members, National Advisory Council 

Calvin Dellcficid, 
Executive Director 



Jur.c 1, 1972 
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TABLE 1: Herr, et al.. Sample ObjectWes at Different 
Levels for a Vocational Guidance Program 



TABLE 2: Herr, et al.. Sequential Counselor Behavior 
In Systematic Counseling 



FLOWCHART (figure 1): vioodruff - "The Objective 
Recognition Education System" Model 



FLOWCHART (figures 1, ?, 3): Hosford and Ryan - Systems 
Design in De/elopment of Counseling and 
Guidance Programs 
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.fw^nt Cducallcnal Lovols iat a Vooattondl OulJanca Proofi^m 



Mcihod* 



v. c a sure* 
to Use 



T.mc limits or Priority 
Rat.ngs lo Use . . 

P.'Cfcquiji(c Ablli(ic» • 
To Learn ihe Talk 



Str:».^K ^''^'^v J.rloa'ni workers 
cor.tr.bvia* to jludcnt'i 

w.T/ ill wnjch occup^o:.oiu and 

c.ucofS rel.Ke to the 

needs iincl functions of society. 



Sc'ecc ifom iliscussion, cidsi 
vjsitt.iions, counselor or 
teacher prcsonliilions, 
vorjbiilary lessons, oral 
exercises, ai.diovisiial 
presentations 

Suidcr.ts c.^n successfully 
ron)^^lete assi^nn^cnts 
asscctaiocj wilh methods 
selected for use 
Observed behavior, counseling 
contacts uncnvtuual or groups), 
ob;etl»vc tests and inventories, 
controlled and experimental 
ijroitp comparison. 



Optional (dependent uport 
nK'd.ods anu criterion 
n^easures which are selected). 
Ability to reed and to verbalize 
or print desircu responses. 



tumor School 
Drnionslr.itin;; Ju)w certain 
knowled;;e and skills acquired 
in SL.bjects arc applied in work 

roles 

Tnal students will understand 
the variery arrd complexity of 
ore up.Uions and career 
op[)ortunities in the world of 
work 

Si'lect from field trips to 
observe workers in action, 
fictional and non-fictional 
reading, illustrative films and 
fiimstrips, exploratory work 
experience, CMvcr days. 

Students ran siicressfully . .* 
complete assignments 
associated with methods 
selected for use. 
Observed behavior, counseling 
contacts (individual or KCOiips)i 
objective tests and invcntoricSi 
controlled and experimental 
>{roup coinj)arison, book 
reports and themes, frequenq^ 
m use of occupational 
resources. 

Optional (dependent upon 
methods and criterion 
measu'es which are selected). ' 
Ability to read, write, «ind to 
see relationships between skills 
and rolts. 



Scrior HiKh School 

DifferentMtini; ma|r>r 

oc< iipalions in terms of ihcif 

rt'Utionship to his interests and 

values 

That students will rcroi^nl/t 
the rplalifin>hip brtwi'f»n iheif 
pattern of pers<jn.il 
chara( teristics and 
decision-makin); as it relates to 
their future 

Select from readme current 
ore upational liter«iture, 
audiovisual materials, work 
experience, individual and 
group counselin>{ related to 
interest and values, inveniory 
results 

Students can state tentative 
plans which indicate an 
awareness of their values and 

interests 

Observed behavior, counseling 
contacts (individual or groups), 
obiective invrnlorics. 
controlled and cx|)cnmcntal 
gr(Kip comparison. 



Optional (depondcnC upon 
methods and criterion 
measures v/hlch are selected). 
Ability to read and write and to - 
comprehend concepts such as * 
Interests and values. 



Soquonlia! Counselor Bohavlora In Systomstlc Vocctlonal Counseling 



: C«u--^ii*itif del»r^cs ihepyrposeof 

and (he roles of the counselor 

d>~ii viutJoni 

2 Cowrtvi'lor hc!p* iho cl»cnt d^/ino the 
projieni via spectiic cojnselin^ skills (see 

Ivey) 

// ihc problem a one of vocational choice 
then :ne iu'.'.owir-i; cojni::!or bo.SaviorJ 
c-^^^^ 10 cniue Oih^r ktndi of student . 
prot'On)!i may 'CGuire different types ol 
Coon^olor ac/:v/{y 

I Counu'lor del •:mir>es if vocational 
choice IS [."^e pfimj'y concern (c;;."U 
Scoms irjjt jI:nos.ii;h yoo ^:.vq a lot of things 
on vour nund, vou'r*? namly tntorested in 
cc/i.ir.^ to some sort of vocationdl 
dfC^iion ") 

A CuuHiolor explains the decision making 
pijrjdit;'i» (c ^ , "Arrjvin;^ at a iiood 
vo( ukio.'^ai dfcision mtMns that we have to 
!g(^ y ui'. the aliernativci. then weigh them 
tr. ir.i* Lt^ht ui information ^ibout you and the 
»jdwunu»;fs and diiadvania^^es of each 
cours,* of *iCiion I can't make the decision 
fuf t(a* !o„t'ihcr we Cun arrive at and 
if. r.. one ") 

S Co.,'^st'!wf t'^pij.ns toepfi'pafaiory 
^^ MUMori r.i'i-cK o to nuke a ^uod di'CiSion 
(» e , he ^tfO'vtCi'^i an overview ol the 
COur.>,'iof n^vjo'S depicted below). 

C> CounNi'lor dctermir.ei i( ;he student has 
s^ff((ie.4t n.o;»v*iUon, (e i; , "How do you 
ivei iiboul pro( eedin« alun^; the>c Iines^) 

7 C<Min%<''(/r a^ks tiu* student to identify all 
povMt^ii- «t<:e/natives which come to mind 

8 C(fL,r\\*'U*r tdeniiues any additional 
<).t*Tr,ut ves which come tohismmd and are 
e(hi(«iiiv appropriate 



' Ncccvtiry Conditioni 
At the outset of the initial interview (unless 
the student discusses his concerns 
inwnediately, then before the end of the 
initial interview). 

Durnii; the initial intorview and in as muny 
subsequent int^vviews as are required. 



After the student has expressed all he cares 
to concerning his problem or his reason for 
seeking counseling. 



Immediately following Counselor Behavior 
No. 3. 



•Criteria for Succctiful Performance 

Oe^nitions should correspond to a 
predetermined %und^t6^ 



The problem Is defined wnen the student so 
indicates (e g . "Yes, that's it," or "You realti^ 
do understand mel*) 



The student responds in ais affirmative 



The student Indicates that he understands 
the process. 



In^mediatety following Counselor Behavior 
No 4. 



Usually after Counselor Behavior No. 5. May 
be repeatcKi after subsequent Counselor 

Behaviors 

The alternatives maybe identified in the 
interview and/or as a betweensnterviews 
assiunmeni. ^ flS 

Counselor exhibits this behavior onlyl^^** 
criterion for Ng 7 is considered to be 
inadequate by eithi^r th<* counselor or the 



The student states that he understands the 
process. 

The student indicates willingness to ^ 
proceed. (If the student hesitates, or Is 
unwilling to proceed, then recycle to 
Counselor Behavior No 2 or terminate.) 
Th(f student compiles a complete list of 
alternatives (oral or written) 

A ioint list ol alternatives is compiled. 



Figure 1 



ACr WlTV CYCLE 



Oo^cctivc 
(Circcr Decision) 
identification 



Activity Flowchart for 
'VbJecthC'Recognltlon Education System*' Model 



Basic 

information 

Local 
-job 

Information 

Basic 

Career 

Dccision(s) 



ACTIVITY 



job description data-view taped interviews, 
filmstripSf etc. 



Local job picture: demand, sai«ries, oppor* 
tunity, local special requirement, etc. 



One or more initial occupational objectives. 



Development of 
Pfcscfiption 



^Knowledge 
Requirements 

♦ 

.Learning 
Process 



Individualized 
-Educational 
Prescription 



Define specific skill and knowledge needs. 



Identification of learning activities leading to 
skill and knowledge required (including al* 
ternative instruction formats). 

Sequenced flowchart of learning activities 
based on need for skills not already pos* 
sessed. 



Learning 
Activities 



Independent/Group Study 
Laboratory or Cooperative Work Experience 

1 — -»! 

I Progress Monitor: for evaluation and objective recvaluaton 



Completion of Study Program 



Basic Progress 
Recycling 
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Process of Creating t Flowchart Model (adapted from Ryan, 1970) 



STUOY f?£AL'LIFE 
£.W1R0NM£NT TO 




ST>.TE THE 
PROBLEM VO BE 

SOLVED TO 
SATISFY NEEDS 




DEFINE COALS 


OtTcRMINE NEEDS 






a OBJECTIVES 


1 0 




2.0 




3.0 



MEASURE AND 
EVALUATE OUT- 
COMES 




TRYOUT 
SYNTHESIZED 
SOLUTIONS 




PROCESS 
INFORMATION 


1 




TO SYNTHESIZE 
A SOLUTION 
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5.0 




40 
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FIGURE 3 

Oosi^'') Counsoiing/Gu.danco Program Prototype 
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